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autumn  day 
aroma  of 
Field  &  Stream,.. 


send 
her 
home  to 
Mother. 

A  quality  product  of  Philip  Morris  U.S.A. 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  miisf 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  sliould  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


THE  APRIL  "LENIN"  ARTICLE 

sir:  "The  100th  Birthday  of  Nikolai 
Lenin,"  which  appeared  in  the  April 
issue,  was  an  excellent  article  and  was 
very  enlightening  in  pointing  out  some 
of  Lenin's  political  background  and 
machinations.  In  view  of  its  educational 
merits,  I  recommend  that  the  article  be 
reproduced  for  distribution  to  secondary 
schools,  high  schools,  libraries  and  the 
general  populace  as  an  American  Legion 
Americanism  program. 

James  M.  Sandy 
Springfield,  Va. 

SIR:  I  have  had  it!  Years  ago,  we  read 
good  fiction  and  plenty  of  news  in  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  Now  comes 
your  magazine  with  nine  pages  of  the  56 
honoring  Lenin.  What  the  hell  is  he  to 
an  American?  Who  are  you  to  cram 
this  Communist  propaganda  down  our 
throats?  I  suppose  you  are  a  couple  of 
eggheaded,  pink  nincompoops  who  like 
him.  I  dare  you  to  print  this;  it's  better 
and  more  American  than  your  nine 
pages  about  Lenin  are. 

Glenn  Berry 
Ohio  City,  Colo. 

Honoring  Lenin? 

sir:  The  United  Nations  was  founded  in 
June  1945.  Its  main  purpose  was  "To  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war,"  etc.,  etc.  Ever  since  its  incep- 
tion, I,  like  countless  others,  fervently 
hoped  that  this  was  a  20th  century  Tower 
of  Hope  erected  by  man  to  seek  peace.  It 
seems  that  the  reverse  is  true  since  U 
Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  UN,  in 
a  recent  speech  in  Finland,  praised 
Lenin,  the  founder  of  modern  Commun- 
ism, to  the  extent  of  calling  him  "a 
prominent  humanist."  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Lenin  and  his  gang  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives, 
mainly  so  that  their  ruthless  and  godless 
regime  could  rule. 

Charles  C.  Haimo 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A  review  of  the  UN's  first  25  years  will 
appear  in  the  magazine  next  month. 

THE  MAYFLOWER'S  ADVENTURE 

sir:  My  compliments  for  "The  Adventure 
of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims"  (April) ,  and 
for  the  way  it  was  written.  The  author, 


Paul  Ditzel,  certainly  did  his  homework. 
A  lot  of  history  was  very  nicely  con- 
densed into  a  very  fine  article. 

Arthur  T.  Knowles 
New  York,  N.Y. 

SIR:  I  believe  yotir  Mayflower  piece  con- 
tains an  error  in  stating  that  the  ship 
vanished  from  history  after  her  second 
Plymouth  trip.  Back  in  1954,  Dr.  James 
Rendel  Harris,  curator  of  the  Manu- 
scripts Division  of  Rylands  Library  in 
Manchester,  England,  decided  to  run 
down  the  fate  of  the  Mayflower.  In  a  fas- 
cinating piece  of  detective  work,  he 
found  the  ship  was  sold  as  salvage  to  an 
Essex  (England)  farmer  named  William 
Russell  two  years  after  her  voyage.  He 
carted  the  ship  to  his  farm  near  Jordans, 
where  he  built  a  brick  foundation,  and, 
turning  the  ship  over,  secured  it  to  the 
foundation  and  used  it  as  a  barn.  Later 
the  Quakers  purchased  his  land  and  still 
use  the  old  ship  as  a  meeting  house.  Dr. 
Harris  made  positive  identification 
through  bills  of  sale  from  the  estate  of 
Capt.  Christopher  Jones  and  by  finding 
(1)  the  crack  in  the  ship's  main  truss 
beam  described  by  William  Bradford 
and  (2)  a  door  with  the  name  Mayflower 
carved  on  it.  The  story  was  told  by 
Mabel  Love  in  the  Feb.  24,  1955,  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

James  J.  Fox,  Editor 
The  Bradford  Era 
Bradford,  Pa. 

Author  Paul  Ditzel  replies:  Most  his- 
torians doubt  Dr.  Harris'  theory  and 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  an  expert  on  the 
Pilgrim  saga  and  author  of  several 
books  on  the  subject,  demolishes  it 
completely.  If  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  supposed  "original"  May- 
flower was  still  in  service  years  after 
Dr.  Harris'  "original"  Mayflower  was 
turned  into  a  meeting  house. 

THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

sir:  "How  They  Built  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge"  by  Lynwood  Mark  Rhodes 
(March)  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
stories  I  have  ever  read.  I  wish  I  had 
known  the  whole  story  as  Mr.  Rhodes 
told  it  when  I  crossed  that  bridge.  I  hope 
I  can  see  it  again.  The  engineering  feat, 
the  human  interest,  an  insight  of  the 
times  and  of  our  crazy  public  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  a  most  readable  story. 

Howard  W.  Meyer 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

sir:  Your  article  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
brought  back  many  memories.  As  a 
child,  I  recall  my  parents  telling  us  of 
how  Washington  Roebling,  an  invalid, 
supervised  the  construction  from  a 
wheelchair,  where  they  often  saw  him 
seated  in  a  window  of  his  room.  My  par- 
ents at  that  time  had  a  restaurant  and 
delicatessen  close  to  the  construction 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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site.  On  opening  day,  my  folks,  along 
with  thousands  of  others,  promenaded 
across  the  bridge,  pushing  a  baby  car- 
riage which  held  my  oldest  sister.  The 
crowds  cheered  the  first  baby  to  cross 
the  bridge.  My  sister  is  now  88  years 
old  and  in  good  health,  living  here  in 
Kansas  City. 

Art  J.  HiLLER 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  NEWS  MEDIA  (Cont'd) 

sir:  Someone  once  said  that  we  usu- 
ally consider  a  newspaper  article,  a  mag- 
azine article,  a  speech,  etc.,  to  be  good 
if  it  voices  our  own  convictions.  Whether 
this  is  true  I  can't  say.  However,  I  must 
state  that  your  article,  "An  Analysis  of 
the  News  Media"  (March),  voices  my 
own  sentiments  so  accurately  that  I 
found  myself  wondering  whether  I  wrote 
it — only  not  nearly  so  well  as  you  did. 
And  may  what  you  wrote  fall  on  many 
receptive  ears. 

James  M.  Cassel 
Berlin,  Pa. 

sir:  My  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
article  on  the  news  media.  It  is  the  finest 
analysis  to  date. 

James  E.  Moore 
New  York.  N.Y. 

sir:  You  have  certainly  rendered  a  most 
worthwhile  public  service  in  exposing 
the  methods  of  certain  news  media  in 
their  attempt  to  control  public  thinking. 

G.L.  Wheatley 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 

SIR:  Congratulations  for  having  the 
nerve  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  Keep  it  up.  We 
need  someone  with  enough  intelligence 
to  keep  the  facts  unbiased.  I  remember 
a  professor  once  saying,  "You  have  a 
right  to  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  but 
not  your  facts." 

Henry  H.  Brown 
Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

SIR:  The  article  should  be  required  read- 
ing by  every  TV  commentator.  It  cer- 
tainly hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Henry  B.  Curtis 
Neio  Orleans,  La. 

SIR:  Your  article  on  the  news  media  is 
the  clearest  explanation  of  TV  perfidy 
I  have  read.  I  had  discounted  network 
reporting  long  before  Mr.  Agnew  rang 
the  gong  on  them.  Since  then,  I  am  sure 
I  can  discern  an  attempt  at  greater  ob- 
jectivity in  their  work. 

J.M.  Shively 
Redmond,  Ore. 

sir:  I  read  with  great  interest  your  arti- 
cle on  the  news  media.  It  tells  it  as  it  is 
and  you  are  to  be  commended  for  sp>eak- 
ing  out  to  the  liberal  news  media,  partic- 


ularly TV.  I  hope  it  will  reach  millions 
of  Americans.  ...  I  am  circulating  my 
copy  to  as  many  people  as  I  Cein. 

Horace  J.  Zahn 
Jamestoicn.  N.Y. 

sir:  The  news  media  are  quick  to  attack, 
but  they  dislike  being  under  attack 
themselves.  In  the  vernacular,  "If  you 
can't  take  it,  don't  dish  it  out." 

Arthur  Paul  Moser 
Springfield,  Mo. 

sir:  The  news  media  story  was  an  excel- 
lent article  and  many  who  have  read  it 
agree  with  you  and  Mr.  Agnew.  Both 
TV  and  newspapers  have  fallen  for  those 
who  want  to  tear  down  and  forget  all 
that  it  has  taken  nearly  200  years  to 
build.  The  few  who  are  acting  up  have 
made  TV  and  newspapers  suckers,  and 
have  through  their  actions  gained  pub- 
licity that  no  others  could  ever  get.  These 
activists  must  be  laughing  every  time 
they  "put  on"'  the  reporters  and  camera- 
men. 

Paul  F.  Goward 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

SIR:  I  have  read  your  article  on  the  news 
media  twice  very  carefully,  and  wish  to 
commend  you  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  down-to-earth,  thought-pro- 
voking content.  I  only  wish  that  your 
colleagues  of  the  news  media  would  use 
this  article  as  a  guideline  for  their  pro- 
fession. Many  of  us  have  seen  many  of 
the  things  actually  happen  that  you  refer 
to  in  the  article  as  being  irregular  or  un- 
ethical. Thanks  for  a  splendid  piece  of 
journalism. 

Barney  W.  Greene 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

sir:  Your  article  on  the  news  media  is 
one  of  the  best  and  fairest  on  the  topic 
that  I  have  seen. 

S.L.  Blevins 
Houston,  Tex. 

sir:  Your  comments  on  the  news  media 
were  most  refreshing.  Radio  and  TV  are 
our  worst  offenders  in  giving  news  an 
anti-law-and-order  bias.  No  top  activ- 
ist needs  to  hire  a  hall;  he  can  always 
have  a  countrywide  captive  audience 
supplied  by  radio  or  TV.  Just  note  the 
time  given  to  the  defense  attorneys  of 
activists  when  they  are  permitted  to  es- 
pouse their  excuses  for  the  unlawful  acts 
of  criminal  radicals. 

D.A.  Raybould 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 
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sir;  A-j-  for  youL'  "Analysis." 

Basil  L.  Walters 
Frankjort,  Ind. 

UNDERINSURANCE 

sir:  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Lester  David 
for  his  very  fine  article,  "The  Underin- 
surance Trap"  (March).  He  put  into 
everyday  language  the  problems  that 
can  and  do  arise  daily  due  to  the  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  insureds. 

Ross  W.  Gerhold 
Bismarck,  N.D. 

CORRECTION  ON  HOME  INSURANCE 

Insurance  agents  and  others  in  the 
business  all  over  the  country  have — cor- 
rectly— been  giving  us  the  business  be- 
cause of  the  description  of  "partial  in- 
surance" on  homes  in  our  March  article, 
"The  Underinsurance  Trap." 

Readers  may  recall  that  our  article 
said,  in  effect,  that  if  you  only  have  your 
home  insured  for,  say,  half  its  value, 
you  could  not  collect  more  than  half  of 
any  loss  due  to  fire,  storm,  etc. 

This,  we  are  now  told,  is  true  only  in 
some  parts  of  New  York  State,  but  high 
sources  in  the  insurance  industry  orig- 
inally gave  it  to  us  and  our  author,  Mr. 
Lester  David,  as  the  undiluted  truth. 
Surely  they  didn't  want  to  lie  to  us,  and 
we  are  left  to  guess  that  since  our  ad- 
dress is  in  New  York  we  were  routinely 
given  New  York  information  without 
regard  to  our  national  readership. 

All  is  now  quiet  on  the  insurance 
front.  Our  sources  have  apologized,  and 
offered  a  better  statement  of  what  is 
generally  true  in  the  country  if  you  do 
not  carry  full  insurance  on  your  home. 

As  our  article  did  say,  your  home  is 
usually  considered  "fully  insured"  if 
your  policy  covers  80%  or  more  of  the 
value  of  land  and  buildings.  In  that  case 
you  can  usually  expect  to  collect  insur- 
ance that  will  be  enough  to  replace  what 
you  lost  in  fire,  storm  or  other  peril 
against  which  you  were  insured. 

But,  if  you  carry  less  than  80%,  in 
most  areas  you  are  more  apt  to  be  able 
to  collect  no  more  than  the  cash  value 
of  what  was  lost  or  destroyed.  Note  the 
possible  difference.  If  what  was  de- 
stroyed was  old,  its  cash  value  at  the 
time  of  loss  could  be  well  below  what  it 
would  take  to  replace  it. 

While  this  is  by  far  the  more  general, 
nationwide  meaning  of  having  "partial 
insurance"  on  your  home,  there  still  re- 
main local  variations  and  exceptions,  de- 
pending on  where  you  live.  So  your  in- 
surance agent  ought  to  be  your  source 
of  the  exact  facts  in  your  area. 

CHALLENGING  PRAISE 

sir:  I  don't  know  if  it  is  your  magazine 
that  is  improving  every  year  or  if  it  is 
my  appreciation  of  your  magazine  that  is 
improving  every  year.  Whatever,  I  do 
know  that  I  look  forward  to  each  month's 
copy  and  I  am  never  disappointed.  Have 
finally  given  up  on  enjoying  two  of  the 
popular  weekly  magcizLnes  and  have 
dropped  my  subscriptions. 

W.H.  Hallowell 
Leesburg,  Fla. 
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THIS  IS  A  TRUE  STORY 

All  details  in  our  file  1^3789.  Only  the  name 
of  the  Universal  graduate  has  been  changed 
to  respect  his  desire  for  privacy  ...  Ed. 


HOW  TED  VERNON  AVERAGES 

$20^000  WORKING 

6  MONTHS  A  YEAR  :;=<.:" 


When  Ted  Vernon*  walked  to  a  mailbox  that  day  in  his 
small  home  town,  the  things  he  wanted  seemed  far  beyond 
his  reach.  Like  lots  more  money,  freedom  from  his  dead-end 
job,  independence  and  security,  a  new  future. 

Chances  looked  dim.  Ted  had  no  college.  His  only  experience 
was  his  old  job.  And  he  was  already  past  40. 

Yet,  when  Ted  Vernon  mailed  his  envelope,  everything  he 
dreamed  of  suddenly  became  possible.  //  was  the  single  mast 
profitable  act  of  his  life.  Yet  all  he  did  was  mail  a  coupon  like 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Free  book  put  Ted  on  road  to  big  income 

The  coupon  brought  Ted  the  same  fascinating  Free  Book 
you  can  have  in  just  a  few  days.  It's  an  eye  opener!  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  world  of  opportunity  all  around  you  in  the  booming 
Accident  Investigation  field. 

It  was  all  new  to  Ted.  He'd  hardly  even  heard  of  Accident 
Investigation.  Yet  Ted  Vernon  felt  he  had  found  his  perfect 
opportunity. 

And  he  had!  Soon  Ted  was  forging  ahead  fast  in  his  new 
exciting  career.  His  first  full  year  he  made  $14,768.72.  Since 
then  he's  averaging  $20,000  working  about  six  months  a  year. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  relaxes  and  takes  it  easy. 

He  learned  secrets  of  success  in  30  minutes 

Ted  skimmed  through  Universal's  Free  Book  in  30  minutes 
and  changed  his  life.  He  learned  many  money-making  facts! 
But  the  three  big  points  that  headed  Ted  to  his  success  are: 

•  Accident  Investigation  is  a  $  1 9  billion  dollar  industry  boom- 
ing to  new  heights  every  year.  It's  safe  from  layofT,  recessions 
and  automation— accidents  continue  no  matter  what. 

•  More  men  are  urgently  needed  to  investigate  some  22 
million  accidents  each  year. 

•  For  more  than  20  years,  Universal's  training-by-mail  has 
been  the  path  to  success  for  thousands  of  men  in  this  high-pay 
field. 

So  there  it  was— the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Ted  grabbed 
it— fast.  He  enrolled  for  Universal's  by-mail  training  at  the 
mere  cost  of  cigarette  money. 

It  was  surprisingly  easy.  Ted  simply  studied  his  brief,  inter- 
esting lessons  at  home  in  his  spare  time,  at  his  own  pace.  He 
didn't  risk  a  single  paycheck  because  he  kept  right  on  with  his 
old  job  until  he  could  start  making  money  quickly  in  Accident 
Investigation. 

Ted  Vernon's  income  is  unusually  high  and  not  typical  of  the 
industry.  He's  a  busy  specialist  in  storm  loss  adjusting.  But  it 
does  show  the  big  potential  in  this  great  field  even  for  men 
with  no  college  and  no  experience.  Read  these  reports  from 
recent  Universal  students : 

"My  income  has  more  ttian  doubled." 

— J.  T.  Woodruff  of  Louisiana. 

"Thanks  to  you,  I  was  contacted  by  17  top  companies." 

— Donald  Doris  of  Illinois. 


"My  income  averages  $1,200  to  S2,000  a  month." 

—Ed  Crouch  of  California. 

"A  raise  every  three  months  for  the  next  two  years,  plus  new  car 
and  expense  account." 

— Oscar  Sin^'letary  of  Georgia. 

"My  salary  has  increased  by  63%." 

— Marcel  Roy,  Canada. 

Send  for  your  free  opportunity  book  today 

Mail  coupon  below  to  get  your  Free  Book  that  started  Ted 
Vernon  to  big-money  success.  Read  about  the  exciting  full  time 
or  part  time  opportunities.  Stories  of  successful  Universal 
students  with  names  and  locations;  about  Universal's  Free 
Placement  Service  which  places  more  men  in  the  field  than  any 
other  school.  How  to  start  your  own  full  or  part  time  business. 

But  act  quickly.  Take  the  first  step  to  the  big  money  field. 
Mail  your  coupon  today. 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  YOUR  BIG,  FREE  BOOK 


Universal  Schools,  Dept.  AL-6 
6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205 

Please  rush  my  Free  Book  on  earnings  and  oppor- 
tunities in  Accident  Investigation.  No  obligation. 
No  salesman  will  call. 


Name, 


-Age. 


Address. 
City  


_State. 


Zip 

_Codc_ 


APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS'  TRAINING 

Accredited  Member  National  Home  Study  Council 
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By  AARON  TELLER 


Editor's  note:  Aaron  J.  Teller  heads  his  own 
engineering  firm.  Teller  Environmental  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  with  offices  in  New  York  City. 

Regarding  his  thesis  that  we  can  recycle  for 
re-use  most  of  the  waste  with  which  we  now 
pollute  our  surroundings,  we  find  agreement 
;imong  other  engineers.  Donald  E.  Marlowe, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  makes  this  comment  in  the 
March  1970,  issue  of  Mechanical  Engineering: 
"Our  .  .  .  difficulties  are  not  really  fundamental 
— who  among  us  really  doubts  that  we  can 
"close  the  loop"  (Teller's  phrase)  and  recycle 
our  waste  products?" 


THE  New  Yorker  Magazine  re- 
cently told  a  little  story  of  a  man 
and  wife  who  picked  up  all  the 
trash  along  a  section  of  country  road  that 
they  loved.  They  identified  by  brand 
r:ame  and  product  all  the  bottles,  cans 
and  containers.  So  many  of  this  brand 
beer  bottle,  so  many  of  that  brand  soda 
pop.  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Having  tallied 
it  all,  they  took  it  to  the  manager  of  the 
city  dump.  The  tale  ends  with  their  ask- 
ing: "And  then  what?  And  then  what? 
And  then  what?" 

When  the  pile  at  the  dump  gets  too 


Old  cars  whose  rusted  iron  ends  in 
the  seas  symbolize  needless  waste. 

high  it  will  go  elsewhere.  When  else- 
where gets  too  full  it  will  go  to  another 
elsewhere.  Then  we'd  run  out  of  else- 
wheres,  while  the  country  road  will  have 
a  fresh  collection.  And  then  what? 

The  New  Yorker  published  this  story 
without  comment.  But  it  cries  for  com- 
ment. It  is  the  truth  about  pollution  of 
all  sorts.  More  than  that,  the  way  out  of 
pollution  is  hidden  in  the  same  story.  Of 
course  there  is  no  end  to  the  tale  if  we 
tell  it  that  way.  The  flow  of  bottles  and 
cans  to  the  road  must  stop.  The  glass 
and  metal  must  be  re-used,  and  re-used 
and  re-used  again.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Pollution  is  waste.  We  can't  get  rid  of 
waste  by  moving  it  from  here  to  there. 
We  are  already  at  the  stage  where 
"there"  is  getting  so  full  that  it's  backing 
up  on  "here." 

It  has  only  just  come  to  wide  public 
notice  that  we  are  running  out  of  places 
to  put  garbage.  New  construction  was 
recently  halted  in  San  Francisco  until 
the  city  finds  something  better  to  do  with 


sewage  than  dump  it  in  the  Bay  as  sew- 
age. The  state  prohibited  tying  any 
building,  not  already  started,  to  the  exist- 
ing sewer  system. 

More  and  more  cities  have  no  place 
to  put  their  dirty  air  until  a  change  in  the 
weather  wishes  it  on  someone  else.  Power 
plants  that  clean  their  smoke  beautifully 
end  up  with  waste  solids  extracted  from 
the  fumes  that  could  soon  cover  acres  of 
land  50  feet  deep.  We  can  sneak  those 
solids  into  a  river  and  pass  them  off 
downstream.  We  can  put  them  in  landfill 
until  we  are  filling  land  that's  better  un- 
filled. In  the  end,  as  long  as  we  keep 
producing  so  much  waste,  we  will  fill  all 
the  waste  receptacles  on  earth. 

I  am  an  industrial  engineer.  A  great 
deal  of  my  work  involves  designing  in- 
dustrial plants  that  produce  less  waste 
or  no  waste  in  the  first  place. 

This  whole  business  of  cleaning  the 
air  to  dirty  the  land  or  water,  cleaning 
the  land  to  dirty  the  water  or  air,  clean- 
ing the  water  to  dirty  the  land  or  air,  or 
cleaning  one  area  to  dirty  another  is 
what  is  generally  meant  by  "abatement" 
of  pollution.  The  kind  of  laws  that  we 
usually  ask  for  to  "get  rid  of  pollution" 
add  up  to  "abatement,"  and  it  is  too  often 
nothing  more  than  passing  the  buck. 

Perhaps  the  citizens  of  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  realized  that.  Their  indignation 
at  dirty  air  finally  resulted,  in  1969,  in 
a  law  against  backyard  trash  burning. 
According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  fol- 
low-up story  on  the  success  of  the  law, 
last  Feb.  4,  the  citizens  were  still  burning 
trash  in  the  backyards.  Without  my  be- 
ing a  mind  reader,  I  suppose  that  they 
realized  that  they  still  had  all  the  trash 
and  there  was  little  ditTerence  between 
burning  it  in  their  backyards,  or  burning 
it  in  a  public  incinerator  or  garbage 
dump.  The  law  didn't  get  rid  of  the  trash, 
or  the  need  to  burn  it  or  dump  it  some- 
where. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  simply 
stated,  obvious  and  ancient.  We  will  pol- 
lute less  only  when  we  waste  less.  We 
are  going  to  come  to  that,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  We  are  coming  to  it,  but  at  a 
snail's  pace.  The  editors  of  this  maga- 
zine, who  knew  that  I  have  been  involved 
in  "no  waste"  industrial  design,  invited 
me  to  spell  out  this  basic  approach  to 
pollution  for  two  reasons.  ( 1 )  At  its  last 
convention  the  American  Legion  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  address 
itself  to  the  entire  pollution  problem  in 
one  package  (a  big  order).  (2)  The 
Legion's  resolution  correctly  tied  pollu- 
tion not  only  to  the  fouling  of  our  en- 
vironment, but  to  the  squandering  and 
waste  of  our  resources,  to  deprive  our 
posterity  of  the  earth's  limited  supply  of 
raw  materials  that  we  are  dissipating  in- 
stead of  re-using. 


The  Only 
Way  Out 
of 

Pollution 

A  look  at  our  pollution 
problem  and  how  it  can  be 
solved  to  our  advantage  and 
that  of  future  generations. 


Pollution  and  conservation  are  one 
problem,  and  waste  is  their  common  de- 
nominator. Take  the  case  of  discharged 
fumes  bearing  sulfur  oxides.  Today  we 
mine  sulfur  at  a  rate  of  16,000,000  tons 
a  year — sulfur  that  is  in  short  supply 
throughout  the  world.  Yet  we  continue 
to  spew  12,000,000  tons  a  year  into  the 
air. 

Between  the  fouling  of  our  air,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  destroying  the  world's 
sulfur  resources  for  future  generations 
by  dissipating  them  instead  of  recaptur- 
ing them  for  re-use,  which  is  more  the 
problem  than  the  other? 

Sulfur  is  recoverable  and  re-usable, 
and  we  must  recapture  and  re-use  all 
we  can,  because  no  other  equation  will 
work. 

Garbage  can  chiefly  be  divided  into 
(a)  re-usable  glass  and  metals  and  (b) 
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coNT.NUEoThe  Only  Way  Out  of  Pollution 


burnable  organic  matter.  New  York  City 
spends  $27  a  ton  to  haul  trash  and  gar- 
bage away  to  non-productive  incinera- 
tors, landfills  and  the  ocean.  Its  last  big 
landfill  for  solid  wastes,  on  Staten  Island, 
will  be  full  by  1975.  It  is  spending  $80 
million  on  a  new  incinerator  in  the  Bronx 
today  and  backing  away  from  the  cost 
of  more  incinerators  that  are  already 
needed  under  the  present  system.  Such  in- 
cinerators destroy  human  neighbor- 
hoods. The  city's  sea-dumped  wastes 
back  up  on  beaches  and  foul  harbors. 
New  York  City  has  no  long-range  an- 


anyway.  Smoke  cleaning  would  be  more 
practical,  manageable  and  professional 
in  central  neighborhood  heating  plants 
than  in  the  heating  systems  of  the  sep- 
arate buildings  that  now  exist. 

In  such  a  neighborhood,  no  garbage 
truck  need  ever  appear.  Metal  and  glass 
would  be  carried  away  periodically  for 
industrial  re-use,  and  it  would  return 
some  value  to  the  neighborhood  center 
that  sold  it. 

New  York's  present  burnable  garbage 
and  trash  has  an  unused  heat  equivalent 
of  something  in  the  order  of  15,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day,  or  about  5V2  million 
barrels  a  year.  The  reader  surely  needs 
no  nudging  to  translate  that  into  poten- 


The  trash  still  has  to  be  hauled  to  the 
power  plant,  where  there's  storage  space 
for  more  than  141,000  cubic  feet  of  it. 

If  you  project  the  process  to  neigh- 
borhood heating  systems  where  the  trash 
originates,  the  haulage  charge  all  but 
disappears.  It  costs  $26,000  a  day  to 
haul  40  tons  of  refuse  an  hour  to  central 
dumps,  incinerators,  landfills  or  out  to 
sea  in  New  York.  But  savings  or  no  sav- 
ings, the  main  point  is  that  when  the 
trash  ceases  to  be  waste  at  the  scene 
where  it  is  created,  and  serves  a  valuable 
purpose  as  it  vanishes,  it  has  come  to  a 
final  solution  that  can't  be  reached  any 
other  way,  regardless  of  what's  spent. 

Compare  such  a  system  to  an  alterna- 
tive which,  according  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor's  Neal  Stanford,  is  seri- 
ously being  considered  by  both  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles.  For  nine  years, 
he  says,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  gotten 
garbage  trucks  ofi"  of  local  streets  by 
using  a  big,  underground  system  of 
pneumatic  pipes  that  suck  garbage,  vac- 
uum cleaner  style,  to  a  series  of  central 
collection  points.  Stanford  reported  that 
with  the  aid  of  state  and  federal  grants 
of  more  than  %  million  dollars.  New 


Examples  already  exist  of  city  sewage  made  "drinkable,"  then  used  for  irrigation  and  other  plant  watering, 


swers  under  the  present  disposal  system. 

A  better  system  would  separate  the 
glass  and  metal  in  neighborhood  centers 
where  the  garbage  originates — centers 
that  are  just  big  enough  to  make  the  sort- 
ing worthwhile.  Then  burn  the  rest  in 
central  heating  systems  for  the  same 
neighborhoods.  Dried  garbage  is  a 
cleaner  fuel  than  the  oil  and  coal  now 
used.  It  has  none  of  their  sulfur.  It  is 
estimated  that  each  ton  burned  to  pro- 
duce needed  heat  can  replace  $3  worth 
of  furnace  oil.  The  smoke  would  have 
to  be  cleaned,  but  it  has  to  be  cleaned 


tial  conservation  of  our  petroleum  re- 
sources. 

There  are  no  basic  engineering  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  to  burn  refuse  for 
needed  heat.  The  first  of  two  stages  of 
the  new  South  Power  Station  in  Munich, 
Germany,  does  exactly  that.  It  is  in  op- 
eration now,  a  clean,  tidy  little  power- 
house capable  of  burning  40  tons  of 
refuse  an  hour  to  produce  electricity. 
That's  the  American  equivalent  of  sav- 
ing $2,880  worth  of  oil  each  24  hours 
by  using  heat  from  trash  in  a  controlled 
system. 


York  will  try  it  out  on  a  group  of  five 
existing  apartment  houses.  Los  Angeles 
is  building  a  pilot  model,  and  so  is  Lon- 
don, he  reports. 

"Of  course  at  .  .  .  the  central  depots," 
Stanford  writes,  "the  system  reverts  to 
old-fashioned  methods  of  garbage  and 
waste  disposal  .  .  .  city  refuse  will  still 
have  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  has  for  dec- 
ades." There's  the  rub.  This  wouldn't 
be  too  expensive  if  it  got  rid  of  garbage. 
But  it  is  only  an  attack  on  garbage 
trucks. 

In  the  aluminum  industry  we  import 
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from  abroad  a  fairly  expensive  material 
called  chryolite.  It  is  a  necessary  addi- 
tive in  the  melting  of  raw  alumina  in 
electric  furnaces.  Chryolite  decomposes 
into  the  noxious  gas,  hydrogen  fluoride. 
For  years  it  has  been  discharged  in  the 
air  to  desolate  the  nearby  land  and  im- 
pair the  health  of  people.  Reacting  only 
to  the  local  air  pollution  aspect,  legal 
requirements  for  "abatement"  moved  in 
to  establish  the  practice  of  "getting  rid'" 
of  the  hydrogen  fluoride  by  capturing  it, 
neutralizing  it  and  sending  it  off  to  the 
rivers  while  importing  more  chryolite. 

Those  companies  that  have  looked  at 
it  a  little  more  deeply  are  considering 
now  the  recovery  of  the  fluoride  in  a 
form  that  can  be  used  again  as  chryolite. 
and  again,  to  do  away  with  much  of  the 
need  to  keep  mining  it  abroad  and  send- 
ing it  here  for  one-time  use  and  so  into 
waste  and  river  pollution.  This  may 
bring  the  cost  of  chryolite  pollution  con- 
trol to  an  eventual  zero — or  yield  a 
profit — while   preserving  the  unmined 


capture  both  so  that  they  could  be  re- 
used in  glass-rnaking. 

Similarly,  we  designed  a  system  to  re- 
capture the  effluent  from  the  cooker  of 
a  fat-rendering  plant  in  Ohio.  We'd  have 
been  satisfied  if  we'd  solved  the  pollu- 
tion problem  at  the  source  at  less  cost 
than  "abatement"  with  its  buck-passing. 
To  everyone's  surprise,  including  mine, 
the  re-use  of  the  converted  waste  turned 
out  to  be  a  gainer.  It  paid  for  the  equip- 
ment in  less  than  six  months  and  is  now 
adding  to  profits.  Previously,  the  firm 
had  spent  $40,000  a  year  to  mask  the 
odor  of  its  now  profitable  discharges. 
Which  shows  that  you  don't  know  what 
you  can  do  until  you  try. 

Who  doubts  that  if  we  try  we  can  do 
more  than  we  yet  imagine?  Today  we 
are  only  in  the  groping  stages  of  closing 
the  loop  that  turns  our  wastes  back  into 
something  of  value,  yet  pleasant  sur- 
prises often  pop  up  when  the  effort  is 
made. 

A  recent  Canadian  experiment  is  in- 
teresting. To  make  a  ton  of  newsprint, 
a  paper  mill  ends  up  with  25.000  gal- 
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return  revenue.  Other  systems  dump  raw  sewage  into  streams,  bays. 


mineral  for  use  by  future  generations. 
My  company  recently  designed  an  early 
version  of  this  method  for  a  plant  in 
the  South.  Whether  it  will  actually  make 
money,  or  simply  bring  the  cost  oiE  pollu- 
tion control  below  that  of  abatement, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  waste  is 
disappearing  at  the  source  and  the  plant's 
consumption  of  raw  chryolite  resources 
has  shrunk. 

A  Canadian  glass  maker  called  on  my 
firm  to  design  a  "no-waste"  substitute  for 
its  emission  of  oxides  of  boron  and  of 
hydrogen  fluoride.  We  were  able  to  re- 


Ions  of  water  loaded  with  chemicals  and 
solid  wood  fibers  (and  560  pounds  of  tree 
bark) .  The  liquid,  a  typical  river-spoiling 
"waste,"  is  called  "sulfite  liquor."  A  Ca- 
nadian research  team  of  chemical  engi- 
neers ran  a  test  fermentation  of  spent 
sulfite  liquor,  using  certain  bacteria 
whose  32-letter  name  we  can  omit  here. 
The  culture  yielded  acetic  and  pro- 
prionic  acids,  both  having  wide  industrial 
uses,  and  Vitamin  B12  of  a  grade  suita- 
ble for  animal  feeds.  In  its  purer  form, 
for  human  use,  Vitiman  B12  currently 
goes  for  $20,000  a  pound.  In  the  process. 


the  remaining  liquor  emerged  like  partly 
treated  sewage,  with  a  "reduced  pollu- 
tion potential,"  according  to  the  March 
1970  Newsprint  Facts — a  paper  industry 
trade  newsletter. 

Small  wonder  that  the  editor  of 
Science  recently  defined  waste  as  some- 
thing useful  that  we  haven't  yet  had  the 
wit  to  use. 

In  over  a  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  industrial  installations  that  I 
have  designed  in  the  last  ten  years,  the 
emphasis  on  recapturing  what  was  for- 
merly wasted,  and  re-using  it,  is  only  a 
recent  phenomenon.  Because  this  system 
recycles  the  material  from  first  use  to 
recapture  to  re-use  to  recapture,  and  so 
on,  we  call  it  "looping." 

Industry  has  spent  well  over  a  billion 
doUars  in  "abatement"  during  this  same 
time.  It  spends  sums  like  that  on  systems 
that  throw  wastes  away  in  some  imme- 
diately more  palatable  fashion  than  it 
threw  them  away  before.  Abatement 
adds  greatly  to  costs,  continues  the  waste 
and  gives  nothing  back.  When  one  firm 
voluntarily  "abates"  and  its  competitor 
does  not,  the  volunteer's  costs  rise  and 
his  competitor  has  a  better  chance  to 
undersell  him.  While  looping  for  re-use 
costs  money  too,  it  returns  something  of 
value  and  diminishes  the  rate  of  exhaus- 
tion of  raw  materials. 

If  San  Francisco  were  not  on  a  con- 
venient bay,  or  New  York  on  a  con- 
venient river  and  harbor,  they  might  not 
have  the  sewage  problems  that  now  over- 
whelm them,  for  waste  isn't  necessary,  it 
is  simply  temptation. 

Cities  located  on  no  streams  or  small 
streams  have  had  to  do  better.  Having 
to,  they  did. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  has  long  treated  its 
sewage  into  a  final  form  far  purer  than 
the  raw  stuff  that  has  fouled  New  York's 
waters.  Now  Columbus  is  developing  a 
more  advanced  sewage  treating  system. 
By  1975  it  hopes  to  produce  an  effluent 
not  quite  fit  to  drink,  but  suitable  for 
irrigating  farmland  and  watering  golf 
courses.  The  slight  impurities  remaining 
will  chiefly  be  good  plant  food.  (In  the 
decomposition  of  Columbus'  present 
treated  sewage,  gases  are  produced  that 
are  burned  to  generate  electricity  to  op- 
erate the  treatment  plant.) 

If  the  early  work  on  Columbus'  new 
project  makes  its  sewage  as  pure  as  ex- 
pected, the  city  plans  to  go  ahead  full 
scale,  and  install  pipelines  to  feed  it  to 
ultimate  users  in  quantities  of  a  million 
gallons  a  day  that  will  return  some  reve- 
nue. 

Similarly,  Colorado  Springs'  sewage  is 
rendered  pure  enough  to  be  used  com- 
mercially as  water  for  industrial  cooUng 
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systems  in  some  local  plants.  Among 
sanitary  engineers,  the  most-talked-about 
thing  of  this  nature  right  now  is  the 
South  Lake  Tahoe.  Calif.,  sewage  proj- 
ect. 

Lake  Tahoe.  which  catches  the  fresh 
runoff  of  high  Sierra  snows,  is  one  of  the 
clearest  lakes  in  the  world.  You  can  al- 
most get  dizzy  looking  over  the  side  of  a 
rowboat  at  every  detail  on  the  bottom  in 
30  or  more  feet  of  water.  The  California- 
Nevada  line  runs  through  it.  and  in  1951 
the  South  Tahoe  Public  Utility  District 
started  a  project  to  keep  the  lake  that 
way.  It  now  takes  the  sewage  from  21.- 
000  acres  and  40,000  people,  and  trans- 
forms it  into  "drinking  water"  quality. 
Rather  than  have  anyone  drink  the 
"idea"  of  sewage,  it  is  pumped  26  miles 
to  the  Indian  Creek  Reservoir.  There,  in 
the  growing  season,  it  is  fed  to  farm- 
lands below  for  irrigation.  The  same  sys- 
tem reclaims  the  chemicals  used  to  proc- 
ess the  sewage  for  re-use,  and  destroys 
the  waste  solids.  All  that  is  left  that  isn't 
used  is  a  fine,  sterile  ash  from  incinerat- 
ing the  residue  of  solids.  The  process 
used  is  a  relatively  new  one,  developed 
and  patented  by  the  MicroFLOC  Corp.. 
of  Corvallis,  Ore. 

The  Army  is  developing  a  recycling 
unit  for  mobile  hospitals.  A  pilot  model 
is  in  existence  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  as  I 
write.  The  system  is  to  recycle  all  the 


water  and  process  sewage  and  waste  to 
the  point  where  it  can  be  burned,  with 
a  clean  flame.  For  military  field  opera- 
tions in  desert  or  arctic  it  will  be  not 
only  sanitary,  but  self-sustaining  where 
water  sources  or  sewage  depositories,  old 
style,  are  limited  or  nonexistent.  For 
operations  in  populated  areas,  it  will 
leave  its  area  clean  above  and  below 
ground  when  it  moves  on. 

Today,  civilian  hospitals  are  plagued 
with  how  to  dispose  of  "wonderful"  dis- 
posable materials.  Hospitals  have  in- 
creasingly found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  operate  their  laundries  at  the 
necessary  sanitary  level  in  the  face  of 
mounting  costs  and  a  shortage  of  quali- 
fied help.  So  they  welcomed  the  ad- 
vent of  "disposable"  paper  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, mattress  covers,  gowns,  etc.  But 
how  to  get  rid  of  all  these  "disposables," 
which  often  contain  infectious  materials, 
is  more  and  more  of  a  problem,  es- 
pecially in  areas  where  air  pollution  has 
put  legal  restrictions  on  the  cruder  forms 
of  incineration. 

This  dilemma  is  only  a  mirror  of  the 
entire  public  question  of  how  to  get  rid 
of  all  sorts  of  burnable  and  unburnable 
materials  which  are,  in  total,  the  waste 
products  of  individual  users,  as  opposed 
to  the  waste  products  of  industrial  proc- 
esses. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  all  the  wastes 


Most  industrial  waste  can  be  caught  on  the  premises  and  re-used 
there  or  elsewhere.  Any  other  system  must  dump  it  somewhere. 


of  industry  at  the  source  (and  we  can 
come  close  if  we  try)  the  whole  pollu- 
tion problem  would  barely  be  more  than 
one-third  solved.  What  people  cast  off — 
old  paper,  garbage,  rags,  auto  exhaust, 
sewage,  old  cars  and  bicycles,  used  metal, 
plastic,  paper  and  glass  containers, 
smoke  from  residential  property,  etc. — 
is  65%  of  all  American  pollution,  while 
industry  contributes  but  35%  directly 
from  its  operations.  Industry's  is  a  con- 
centrated 35%,  most  of  it  in  and  near 
factory  areas.  The  larger  public  con- 
tribution to  nationwide  filth  is  diffused 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
It's  harder  to  get  at  because  it  is  every- 
where. 

Within  our  present  system  we  can,  by 
law,  force  industry  to  do  anything  if  we, 
as  customers,  will  pay  the  increased  price 
of  products  that  industrial  housecleaning 
may  add  to  some  waste  elimination.  (As 
I've  indicated,  it  will  sometimes  be  prof- 
itable.) But  to  stop  the  waste  that  we 
each  leave  behind  in  our  daily  living, 
more  is  involved.  A  new  system  is  needed 
which  recognizes  political  and  mental 
pollution,  if  you  will,  and  its  waste  of 
human  values.  By  having  to  live  with 
our  fihh  and  accept  it  we  are  being  de- 
graded as  human  beings,  like  the  bird 
that  "fouls  its  own  nest." 

We  cannot  even  recover  our  own  dig- 
nity unless  we  revise  our  established  or- 
der of  life  to  despise  waste  instead  of 
welcoming  it  as  a  luxury,  and  to  include 
provision  for  turning  our  wastes  back 
into  the  system  as  a  required  final  step 
in  the  chain  of  making,  selUng,  buying 
and  using. 

Our  present  way  of  living  only  puts 
waste  back  into  the  system  when  it  is 
profitable  for  a  particular  party  to  re- 
claim it.  Let's  look  at  used  autos  and 
used  paper,  two  familiar  products  that 
are  sometimes  recycled.  They  give  an 
accurate  portrait  of  how  recycling  works 
and  fails  in  our  present  system. 

Old  cars,  loaded  with  metal  from  an 
exhaustible  world  supply,  can  find  their 
way  back  to  steel  mills  by  way  of  junk 
yards  only  when  steel  mills  want  it  all 
and  will  pay  enough  to  junk  dealers  to 
reward  their  efforts. 

The  market  isn't  there  today,  because 
(a)  the  steel  industry  has  new  processes 
ill-suited  to  use  scrap,  and  (b)  having 
exhausted  our  richest  iron  deposits  we 
have  a  new  technology  for  recovering 
natural  iron  efficiently  from  low-grade 
ores  called  taconites. 

The  immediate  result  is  that,  every 
year,  big  city  householders  who  have  old 
cars  that  they  can't  get  rid  of  desert  them 
on  the  streets  to  be  hauled  away  by  the 
city.  This  fosters  mental  pollution — the 
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Garbage  dumping  and  open  burning  can 
source,  separate  the  glass  and  metal  fo 

idea  that  the  streets  are  for  dumping. 
But  what  other  choice  is  there  as  we  now 
operate? 

The  long-range  result  will  be  that  we 
will  finally  exhaust  our  recoverable  low- 
grade  iron  ores.  If  our  children  then  look 
for  the  iron  riches  of  the  past,  the  an- 
swer will  be  that  "our  fathers  rusted 
them  away  on  city  dump  heaps  and  they 
are  gone  to  the  seas."  The  richest  iron 
ores  of  great  Mesabi  range  in  Minnesota 
have  already  gone  to  the  seas,  and  we 
are  sending  the  low-grade  taconites  after 
them. 

I  am  not  cheered  by  H.H.  Lansberg's 
recent  optimistic  report  on  U.S.  re- 
sources that  low-grade  ores  can  be 
tapped  well  into  the  next  century,  and 
then  maybe  we  can  get  metals  from  the 
sea  bottom  and  after  that  perhaps  we 
can  do  well  with  substitutes  for  iron  and 
other  metals.  If  we  stay  on  this  path  we 
will  make  out  with  substitutes  because 
we  will  have  no  choice,  having  squan- 
dered our  heritage.  The  re-use  of  our 
scrap  metal  must  find  a  place  as  a  nec- 
sary  hnk  in  the  making,  buying,  using 
chain — without  regard  to  how  profitable 
it  is  to  third  parties  to  reclaim  it.  Unless 
the  national  loss  governs,  we  can  forget 
all  about  conservation  and  pollution  con- 
trol, and  just  go  on  degrading  ourselves. 

Why  don't  we  all  collect  all  of  our  old 
paper  and  hand  it  over  to  local  paper 


end  when  neighborhoods  collect  it  at  the 
r  re-use,  burn  the  rest  for  needed  heat. 

drives  that  sell  it  for  re-use?  For  the  same 
reason  that  we  don't  presently  return  all 
our  old  cars  to  the  steel  mills.  The  sys- 
tem is  tied  to  the  business  needs  of  a 
third  party — the  re-user — and  there  is  no 
system  that's  based  on  the  necessity  that 
we  re-use  the  material.  Reprocessed 
paper  is  chiefly  used  to  make  cardboard. 
The  market  is  limited.  Collection  is  so 
expensive  that  it  is  only  economical  in 
dense  population  areas,  where  large  ton- 
nages can  be  collected  in  small  areas. 
The  coating  on  magazine  stock  and  the 
glues  in  paperback  book  bindings  aren't 
wanted.  They  foul  up  the  processing. 

Just  as  such  diverse  products  as  paper 
and  automobiles  are  produced,  sold  and 
used  with  no  answer  to  "and  then 
what?",  the  same  is  true,  each  in  its  own 
way,  for  tin  cans,  many  bottles,  plastic 
containers  and  the  whole  miscellany  of 
garbage.  For  most  of  it,  its  doom  is  to 
occupy  space,  to  rust  away,  to  be  burned 
on  smoking  dumps,  to  be  buried  or 
dropped  into  sea  or  river. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  problem  we 
realize  that  we  have  always  had  a  dis- 
posal system,  and  could  never  have  done 
without  one.  The  system  we've  had  for 
the  last  100  years  is  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, a  system  for  throwing  away. 
What  we  have  just  awakened  to  is  that  it 
doesn't  work  and  nothing  else  will  work 
but  a  system  for  not  throwing  away.  If 


we  begin  with  that,  and  set  our  minds 
and  wills  to  it,  we  must  and  we  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Anyone  can  think  of  two  objections 
to  recycling  everybody's  waste.  First,  it 
would  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  would 
not  always  be  profitable.  Second,  while 
it  is  all  right  to  cite  successes  with  sew- 
age, fats  and  chryolite,  who  says  we  can 
do  it  with  everything  we  waste,  or  al- 
most everything? 

The  money  question  is  going  to  take 
care  of  itself.  It  isn't  a  question  of  what 
it  will  "cost"  us,  but  a  question  of 
whether  we  will  stop  stealing  from  our 
descendants  and  start  paying  for  what 
we  use  as  we  should  have  been  doing 
all  along — and  probably  would  have  if 
we'd  only  seen  where  we  were  going. 

In  our  past  history,  whoever  bought 
paper  bought  it  from  a  mill  that  didn't 
clean  up  after  itself.  A  section  of  river, 
forest  and  atmosphere  was  defiled.  Just 
as  the  mill  didn't  spend  the  money  to 
clean  house,  neither  did  the  paper  user 
have  a  housecleaning  cost  built  into  his 
paper  price.  Maker  and  user  together 
jointly  took  from  the  land  without  pay- 
ing what  they  owed.  We  are  going  to 
have  clean-up  costs  built  into  everything 
we  use  as  consumers  because  we  owe  it. 
The  Scott  Paper  Company  is  starting  on 
a  $36  million  project  to  clean  house  at 
its  Everett,  Washington,  mills.  We  will 
pay  for  it  in  the  price  of  paper.  We  owed 
it  all  along  and  never  had  any  right  to 
buy  paper  in  Ohio  or  New  York  or  IIH- 
nois  at  a  price  that  left  a  mess  in  Wash- 
ington. 

New  federal  laws  are  going  to  compel 
industry  to  spend  large  sums  on  house- 
cleaning,  and  penalize  such  things  as 
spiUing  oil  in  public  waters.  By  such  acts 
and  many  state  acts,  and  further  acts 
that  must  follow,  we  have  been  and  are 
committing  ourselves  to  pay  the  cost, 
since  industry  can  only  add  what  it 
spends  to  the  price  of  its  products. 

What  would  be  tragic  in  1970  would 
be  further  expenditure  under  these  legal 
pressures  that  only  provides  a  superficial 
housecleaning  without  ending  the  waste. 
This  is  what  we  cannot  afford.  If  the 
wastes  still  pile  up  elsewhere  as  a  result 
of  "abatement"  that  only  sweeps  them 
under  the  rug,  we  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  job  all  over  again  in  a  short  time. 
Hopefully,  industry  is  going  to  find  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  recycle  than  to  "abate" 
— and  sometimes  profitable. 

Probably  most  industrial  recycling 
can  be  made  profitable  for  individual 
firms  in  the  long  run,  if  it  is  tackled 
with  a  will.  No  other  system  can  be 
profitable  for  mankind.  How  about 
cases  where  recycling  wastes  is  not  in- 
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dividually  profitable?  Society  will  either 
set  up  a  new  system  of  values  to  make 
it  the  only  profitable  way  (through  tax. 
pricing,  penalty  and  aid  programs)  or 
confess  that  it  isn't  really  serious  about 
pollution  and  conservation.  The  irresist- 
ible arithmetic  of  waste  offers  no  third 
choice. 

Yet  even  if  we  take  the  most  extreme 
legal  steps  against  industry,  and  institute 
the  most  far-out  engineering  procedures 
against  pollution  and  waste — and  hang 
the  cost — we  will  have  done  little  against 
mental  and  political  pollution. 

We  could  put  a  "clean-up"  tax  on 
every  automobile,  collect  it  at  the  time 


usable  by  man  or  nature.  Some  of  this  is 
slowly  happening  now.  We  could  outlaw 
all  packaging  whose  ultimate  disappear- 
ance is  not  provided  for  at  the  time  it  is 
marketed.  It  would  have  to  be  suitable 
for  some  recycling  disposal  system  that 
we.  as  the  public,  would  have  to  set  up 
at  the  same  time.  States  or  the  federal 
government  could  require  all  cities  to 
purify  all  their  sewage.  We  can  do  all 
this,  and  just  as  surely  as  two  and  two 
are  four  we  can  do  nothing  less  than 
things  like  this  if  we  are  serious.  There's 
no  such  thing  as  ending  pollution  while 
continuing  waste. 

But  mental  pollution  enters  here  to  ob- 


ve 


Today's  high  about  80  degrees,  humidity — 80  percent,  wind 
elocity — zero. — Dress  should  be  medium,  with  smog  masks." 
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the  car  is  sold,  use  the  money  to  recon- 
vert junked  autos  to  usable  metals  and 
burn  the  impermanent  wooden,  cloth  and 
plastic  remains  cleanly  in  power  and 
heating  plants.  We  could  require  the  mills 
to  use  the  scrap  metal  before  they  are 
allowed  to  touch  any  fresh  raw  materials. 
We  could  do  the  same  with  cans  and 
glass.  We  could  make  it  illegal  to  pour 
detergents  down  a  drain,  and  thus  force 
everyone  to  go  back  to  soap.  We  could 
require  every  factory  to  turn  its  wastes 
into  some  natural  and  usable  form,  and 
prohibit  it  from  letting  anything  leave 
the  premises  that  isn't  usable  and  re- 


ject to  the  cost  and  to  object  to  the 
changes  in  old  habits  and  old  conven- 
iences that  such  steps  would  require. 

For  100  years  and  more  it  has  been 
convenient  and  cheap  to  use  permanent 
resources  once  and  throw  them  away, 
used  but  not  consumed.  For  50  years 
or  so  it  has  been  luxurious  to  buy  dis- 
posable products,  sometimes  in  disposa- 
ble containers.  "Disposable"  means 
throw  them  over  your  shoulder,  or  out 
the  car  window,  or  wash  them  down  the 
drain  or  send  products  you  don't  want 
to  a  dump  and  forget  all  about  them. 
This  is  not  just  an  industrial  disease. 


it  is  a  national  philosophy  of  waste. 

The  celebration  of  Earth  Day  on  April 
22nd  showed  a  public  temper  more 
strongly  disposed  than  ever  to  demand 
clean-up  action  by  others.  Whether  it 
made  a  dent  in  our  own  love  of  the  con- 
venience of  waste  remains  to  be  seen. 
When  New  York's  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  told  an  enthusiastic  Earth 
Day  group  that  he  and  his  audience  had 
some  luxurious  wasteful  habits  to  give 
up,  a  slight  chill  was  noticeable  in  the 
crowd.  They  had  thought  they  were 
there  only  to  condemn  others.  Our  per- 
sonal love  of  wasteful  living  still  seems 
to  run  as  deep  as  our  personal  love  of 
blaming  all  our  problems  on  someone 
else.  But  Earth  Day  was  meaningless  if 
all  it  meant  was  that  "we"  insist  that 
"they"  clean  house.  "We"  make  the  big- 
gest mess. 

Can  we  continue  to  toss  bottles  and 
cans  out  of  car  windows,  buy  the  latest 
detergent  and  run  it  down  the  drain,  or 
drop  litter  on  the  streets  and  blame  it 
all  on  "them?" 

This  question  doesn't  really  answer  it- 
self, for  we  can  blame  part  of  it  on 
"them,"  as  long  as  we  don't  try  to  duck 
all  the  responsibility  ourselves.  For  in- 
stance, as  citizens  we  have  no  direct  way 
to  set  up  industrial  and  municipal  sys- 
tems to  recycle  wastes.  We  can  only  de- 
mand and  support  political  leadership 
that  will  make  recycHng  happen,  and 
forcefully  oppose  systems  that  squander 
our  funds  on  non-solutions.  This  we,  the 
people,  must  do  if  we  are  serious  about 
Earth  Days.  And  it  will  put  us  to  the 
test  of  giving  up  our  philosophy  of  con- 
venient waste  when  we  come  to  face  the 
details. 

In  our  cities,  particularly,  we  have  to 
deal  with  what  I  have  called  political 
pollution,  a  system  that  sometimes  gives 
us  no  choice  but  to  dirty  our  living  space 
while  it  destroys  or  degrades  the  great- 
est resource  of  all,  our  people.  The  cities 
have  taken  all  the  authority,  all  the  re- 
sponsibility and  all  the  means  for  han- 
dling neighborhood  problems  so  far 
away  from  the  residents  that  the  people 
are  overwhelmed,  helpless,  insignificant 
and  resigned. 

Is  there  anything  more  discouraging 
than  to  see  a  TV  documentary  of  a  run- 
down city  area  in  which  the  residents 
clamber  over  rat-infested  trash  and  rub- 
ble, while  not  one  person  reaches  over 
to  pick  up  and  remove  any  of  it?  If  there 
is,  it  is  the  interview  with  residents  that 
usually  accompanies  such  a  TV  show, 
explaining  what  the  mayor  or  the  land- 
lord ought  to  do  about  it  all.  Each  city 
has  millions  of  human  beings  who  could 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Adventure  in  Recycling  "Litter"  Bottles 


A  station  wagon  load  of  old  bottles  is  checked  in. 


IIV  K.  li.  PITKIN 


ON  April  4,  this  year,  the  Midland 
Glass  Co.,  of  Matawan,  N.J., 
set  up  its  parking  lot  to  receive  non- 
redeemable  beer  and  pop  bottles  from 
the  public,  to  melt  them  down  for  re- 
use. In  a  few  hours,  332  members  of 
the  nearby  public  brought  in  18,443 
bottles.  They  came  by  station  wagon, 
minibus,  car  trunk,  hand  cart,  toy 
wagons  and  bicycle  handlebar  bas- 
kets. One  little  girl  brought  a  lone 
pop  bottle  in  a  doll  carriage.  Grand- 
parents, parents,  teen-agers  and  tots — 
white,  black  and  oriental — joined  the 
glass  recycling  parade.  There  wasn't 
any  real  cash  profit  in  it  for  anybody. 
Midland  Glass  said  it  was  a  bit  more 
expensive  to  reclaim  the  old  bottles 
than  to  process  raw  materials.  At  V2^_ 
each  for  the  more  common  bottles, 
you  could  get  a  dollar  if  you  brought 
in  200.  The  enthusiasm  wasn't  for  the 
profit,  it  was  for  the  idea  of  reusing 
two  classes  of  bottles  that  tend  to 
make  litter.  The  company  said  that  if 
the  public  would  keep  the  bottles  com- 
ing, it  planned  to  keep  setting  up  days 
to  take  them.  the  end 


Three  movable  containers  received  the  bottles,  one 
each  for  green,  clear  and  amber  glass.  Two  of  the 
containers  are  shown  here. 


Part  of  the  collection  as  it  began  to  grow  within  minutes. 


This  little  girl  came  with  her  friends.  She  pushed  a  lone  pop  bottle  in  a  doll  carriage. 
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PORTLAND  and  the  NORTHWEST 


Portland,  Ore.,  site  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Convention  this  August.    In  background,  Mt.  Hood,  50  miles  off. 

THE  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, this  year,  as  it  was  in  1932  and 
again  as  recently  as  1965.  The  official 
dates  are  from  Friday  Aug.  28  to  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  3.  Delegates  and  committee 
members  will  be  joined  by  thousands  of 
Legionnaires  and  their  families  just  com- 
ing to  attend  as  registered  ($3.00)  con- 
ventioneers in  no  official  capacity. 

August  28  and  29  will  chiefly  see  com- 
mittee meetings,  of  no  general  interest 
to  those  who  go  unofficially.  For  them, 
the  most  popular  events  will  be  the  Me- 
morial Service,  Sunday  afternoon,  Aug. 
30,  the  great  pageant  of  the  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  Championships  (and  the 
drawing  for  the  Seagram  Posts'  four 
Ford  cars)  that  same  night,  and  the  pa- 
rade on  Monday,  Aug.  31.  Then,  for 
three  days,  they  may  sit  in,  if  they  wish, 
on  the  main  convention  business  ses- 
sions on  Tues.  Sept.  1,  Wed.  Sept.  2  and 
ending  with  the  election  of  national  of- 
ficers for  the  next  year  at  about  noon. 
Thurs.  Sept.  3. 

Housing — all  in  first-class  quarters — 
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Portland's  cool,  bright,  comfortable  Memorial  Coliseum  will  host  meetings. 


is  pre-assigned  by  states  for  registered 
conventioneers.  Anyone  who  goes  should 
arrange  well  in  advance  for  his  housing 
in  Portland  through  his  home  Legion 
organization.  Anyone  who  wants  to  buy 
tickets  for  the  National  Commander's 
Dinner  to  Distinguished  Guests  (Tues. 
evening,  Sept.  1,  $12.50  per  person) 
should  also  get  them  at  home,  if  still  pos- 
sible, as  this  great  (but  not  formal)  so- 
cial event  is  usually  a  sellout  long  in 
advance. 


Because  the  Northwest  is  a  famous 
sightseeing  and  vacation  ground  for 
those  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
a  trip  from  elsewhere  to  Portland  ought 
to  include  some  vacation  time  before 
or  after  the  convention,  if  time  permits. 
Here  we  offer  five  pages  of  color  photos 
of  some  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
Northwest,  to  help  you  decide  if  you 
want  to  combine  the  Legion  convention 
with  a  more  extended  vacation. 

(continued) 


Lazy  lions  eye  visitors  at  Portland's  small,  but  ex- 
tremely modern  and  pleasant,  hillside  zoo. 


Multnomah  Falls,  one  of  several  beautiful,  wispy  falls 
beside  the  Columbia  River,  only  a  few  minutes  drive 
out  of  downtown  Portland  on  Rte.  SON. 


Crater  Lake,  in  its  own  National  Park,  is  some  265  miles  south  of  Portland 
and  more  as  the  road  runs.   But  as  a  large,  magnificently  clear  lake  in  a 
huge  old  volcanic  crater,  it's  well  worth  the  long  trip. 

Salmon  run  in  Oregon  waters  in  August.  Photo  shows  beach  at  Cape  Kiwanda, 
spectacular  for  its  coastal  scenery  and  sandy  stretches.  Here,  small  boats 
go  out  to  sea  directly  through  the  breakers  for  fish  or  pleasure. 


K    ED  Portland  and  the  Northwest 


Magnificent  seascape  at  Ecola  State  Park,  south  of  Seaside  off  U.S.  101,  not  two  hours'  drive  west  of  Portland 


PORTLAND  has  picturescfue  sights  to 
be  seen  on  its  urban  hillsides  over- 
looking the  confluence  of  the  Willamette 
and  the  Columbia  rivers.  And  it  is  a  few 
minutes  by  freeway  from  midtown  to 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  on  Inter- 
state SON,  with  stunning  views,  wraith- 
like waterfalls  tumbling  down  often 
misty  mountainsides,  and  the  Bonneville 
Dam  with  its  salmon  ladders  and  pools. 

Inland  stands  the  array  of  the  lonely 
snowpeaks  of  the  Cascades.  A  morning's 
round  trip  by  car  can  take  you  to  Mt. 
Hood's  Timberline  Lodge  and  back  to 
town.  It's  a  fairly  long  side  trip  south  to 
Crater  Lake,  which  is  a  one-of-a-kind 
spectacle.  It's  a  similar  trip  (though  fast 
by  air)  north  into  Washington  to  Seattle, 
Puget  Sound,  Mt.  Ranier  and  the  great 
moist,  timbered  mountains  of  the  lush 
Olympic  Peninsula. 

West  from  Portland,  a  shorter  distance 
down  the  Columbia,  lies  the  main  route 
to  Astoria  and  the  coast.  The  salmon 
run  in  August,  and  Astoria  is  a  main 
take-oft"  point  for  pursuing  them  by  char- 
ter boat.  As  the  photos  well  show,  the 
classic  beauty  of  the  Oregon  coast  is  vir- 
tually unrivalled  in  its  sheer  breathtaking 
splendor  and  variety. 

(More  color  photos,  pa^e  42) 
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Picnicking  above  the  Crooked  River  in  Smith  Rocks  State  Park  in  central  Oregon. 
Vertical  rock  outcroppings  and  vistas  of  the  Cascades  to  the  west  (see  p.  42)  give 
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Dateline  Washington . 


THREAT  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  SENIORITY? 
UNIONS  EYE  CRIME  BILL 
CALIFORNIA  GAINS  FROM  CENSUS 


The  simmering  Congressional  seniority 
system  issue  is  boiling  over,  the  heat 
supplied  by  a  small  group  of  young  liberal 
Democrats  who  threaten  to  vote  for  a 
GOP  speaker  next  January  if  something 
isn't  done  about  selecting  House 
committee  chairmen. 

The  Senate  has  used  the  seniority  route 
to  select  chairmen  since  the  19th  cen- 
tury, although  the  House  has  followed 
the  tradition  only  for  the  past  60  years. 
As  a  result,  committee  chairmen  are  the 
elders  who  are  reelected  time  and  again, 
particularly  from  one-party  districts. 
The  average  age  of  House  committee  chair- 
men is  70. 

Opponents  of  the  system  argue  that  it 
fragments  party  leadership,  and  does  not 
take  advantage  of  able,  young  men. 
Seniority  will  be  a  campaign  issue  this 
fall,  with  the  Republicans  setting  up 
a  task  force  to  study  the  issue. 


Some  labor  leaders  view  with  jaundiced 
eyes  the  bill  recently  introduced  by 
the  Administration  to  broaden  the  law 
barring  crime-convicted  officials  from 
holding  high  union  posts. 

In  1959,  the  Landrum-Grif f in  Act, 
aimed  at  labor  racketeering,  prohibited 
anyone  from  holding  union  office  for  five 
years  after  conviction  for  any  of  a  list 
of  crimes.  But  the  list  does  not  now 
include  jury  tampering  and  mail  fraud, 
among  others.  The  Administration  bill 
would  broaden  the  range  of  j  ob-barring 
crimes,  including  violations  of  various 
labor  union  control  laws . 

The  labor  movement  has  no  obj  ection  to 
keeping  the  gangsters  out,  but  the  AFL- 
CIO  leadership  is  concerned  that  a  hostile 
government  could  stretch  the  new  legis- 
lation so  as  to  snare  not  only  crimi- 
nals ,  but  also  technical  violators 
of  labor  laws. 


The  recently  completed  1970  census  will 
change  the  political  map  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  decade.  Results  will 


not  be  known  until  next  December,  but 
already  the  two  major  political  parties 
are  laying  heavy  emphasis  on  winning 
state  legislatures  which  will  control 
reapportionment  based  on  the  new  census. 

Forty-four  states  are  expected  to  be 
affected  by  intra-state  shifts  in 
population. 

The  Census  Bureau  in  early  estimates 
forecasts  that  at  least  12  states 
will  gain  or  lose  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives .  California,  our  most 
populous  state,  is  expected  to  pick  up  four 
new  House  seats  for  a  total  of  42, 
making  its  delegation  to  the  nation's 
Capitol  the  largest.  Florida  should  add 
two  House  seats  and  Texas,  Arizona 
and  Colorado  one  each. 

New  York,  which  lost  its  No.  1  rating  to 
California,  is  expected  to  drop  two  seats, 
along  with  Pennsylvania.  Census  pre- 
dictions call  for  West  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  North  Dakota  and  Ohio 
to  lose  a  seat  apiece. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


PRIDE  IN  CRAFTS 

"One  of  our  greatest  national 
needs  is  the  need  to  restore 
pride  in  a  craft  and  promote 
the  dignity  of  skilled  labor." 

President  Nixon 

RUSSIA'S  END!  ! 

'"I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
great  eastern  Slav  empire 
(Russia)  .  .  .  has  entered  the 
last  decades  of  its  existence." 
Andrei  Amalrik,  Russian  his- 
torian. 

OUR  FLAG 

"Displaying  the  flag  .  .  .  has  a 
pleasant  social  connotation.  It 
is  like  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  all 
Americans,  no  matter  what 
they  believe."  Brooks  Atkin- 
son, retired  drama  critic. 

MILITARY  HEIGHT 

".  .  .  based  on  our  military 
outlays  and  economic  strength, 
if  we  are  six  feet  tall,  the  Rus- 
sians are  three  feet  tall  and  the 


Chinese  are  six  inches  tall.  Sen. 
William  Proxmire. 

DOWN  WITH  VIOLENCE 

"Let  us  cease  to  condemn 
those  who  disagree  with  us,  but 
let  us  also  be  prompt  and  reso- 
lute in  using  all  legal  means  to 
put  an  end  to  violence  in  our 
land."  A.  W.  Clausen,  presi- 
dent. Bank  of  America. 

RED  CONTAINMENT 

".  .  .  so  far  as  Communism 
or  a  Communist  government 
conducts  itself  in  a  way  de- 
signed to  infringe  upon  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  independence  of 
another  nation,  certainly  we 
are  maintaining  the  policy  of 
containment."  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, Under  Sec'y  of  State. 

BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  FREE 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
free  people  to  noisily  exploit 
their  freedom  i-ather  than 
quietly  count  their  blessings." 
Vice  President  Agnew. 
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Some  Lesser  Known 


Prophecies  of  Billy  Mitchell 

A  man  who  knew  him  adds  to  the  legend  of  Billy  Mitchell  in  this 
recollection  of  MitchelVs  early  predictions  for  aviation's  future. 


The  author,  as  Allied  Air  Force  Com- 
mander in  Gen.  MacArthur's  WW2  com- 
mand, headed  all  U.S.  Army  and  Allied 
air  ouerations  from  Australia  and  the 
Solomons  to  the  Philippines. 


GEN.  William  Mitchell  is  re- 
membered in  this  country  as  the 
pioneer  exponent  of  air  power, 
the  battler  for  a  separate  Air  Depart- 
ment, the  prophet  who  did  not  live  to 
see  his  dreams  come  true  but  whose 
name  is  indelibly  stamped  at  the  top  of 
the  roll  of  honor  of  the  fighting  airmen  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 

As  an  active  combat  flyer  in  WWl  on 
I  he  Western  Front  he  earned  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  our  second 
highest  decoration  for  valor,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  every  American  avia- 
tor in  the  war  zone.  We  called  him  "The 
Flying  General."  There  were  not  many 
of  them  in  those  days,  even  if  you 
counted  our  allies.  The  French  awarded 
him  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix 
do  Guerre. 

While  aviation  played  only  a  minor 
part  in  WWl,  General  "Billy"  foresaw 
its  future  role  as  the  decisive  arm  of  our 
military  establishment.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  began  and  carried 
on  his  fight  to  give  the  Air  Force  the 
place  and  recognition  that  he  and  other 
aviators  believed  it  should  have. 

While  the  flyers  idolized  him  and  were 
ready  to  follow  him  to  the  limit,  neither 
the  Army  nor  the  Navy  foresaw  much 
use  for  aviation  except  for  reconnais- 
sance purposes.  The  Army  Field  Service 
Regulations  of  that  time  actually  visual- 
ized, as  an  important  role  of  aircraft, 
flights  over  the  front  that  made  enough 
noise  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  hear- 
ing our  tanks  as  they  moved  up  into  as- 
sault position. 

Aviators  in  general  were  looked  upon 
as  an  overpaid,  undisciplined  lot  of 
visionaries  who  didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  Battle  Fleet  was  "the  first 
line  of  defense"  and  that  the  infantry  was 
still  "The  Queen  of  Battles." 
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By  GEN.  GEORGE  C.  KENNEY 

When  Mitchell's  flyers  sank  the  sur- 
rendered German  warships  off  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes  in  1921,  the  aviators  exulted 
in  this  demonstration  of  aerial  firepower. 
The  Navy  admirals  and  most  of  the 
Army  generals,  however,  belittled  the 
whole  affair  as  a  publicity  stunt  per- 
formed under  conditions  that  didn't  even 
approximate  wartime  operations  and 
therefore  called  for  no  changes  in  ac- 
cepted doctrines  for  the  use  of  either 
naval  or  ground  forces. 


personnel;  talking  aviation,  and  formu- 
lating new  tactics  with  his  adoring  flyers 
who  found  themselves  discussing  air 
matters  with  a  fellow  aviator  openly, 
frankly  and  without  any  inhibitions  due 
to  rank.  No  one  who  ever  sat  in  on  one 
of  those  conferences  will  easily  forget 
what  happened  or  the  air  of  excitement 
that  Billy  Mitchell  always  brought  with 
him.  I  distinctly  remember  one  of  these 
gatherings  and  the  impressions  it  made 
on  me  at  the  time. 


In  1937,  the  second  Russian  plane  to  fly 
setting  a  distance  record  of  6,362  miles 

Despite  their  criticism,  Mitchell  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  the  cause  he  believed 
in.  His  outspoken  statements  and  writ- 
ings pulled  no  punches.  The  conflict  with 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  grew  more  and 
more  heated.  Besides  preaching  the  need 
for  a  separate  Air  Department,  he  was 
constantly  concerned  with  development 
of  improved  airplanes,  engines  and  ac- 
cessories. He  practically  lived  in  his  air- 
plane, flying  all  over  the  country  inspect- 
ing airdromes,  aircraft,  equipment  and 


over  the  Pole  to  U.S.  landed  in  California, 
Mitchell  predicted  these  flights  in  1934. 

It  was  a  lazy,  comfortably  warm  day 
in  the  late  summer  of  1923  at  McCook 
Field,  on  the  northeastern  edge  of  the 
city  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  was  the  En- 
gineering Division  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps,  where  new  airplanes, 
engines  and  aeronautical  equipment  were 
developed  and  modified.  To  the  old- 
timers,  the  majors,  lieutenant  colonels 
and  colonels  whose  service  started  before 
WWl.  this  was  the  fountainhead  of  all 
aeronautical  knowledge.  To  the  young- 


Mitchell  at  his  trial,  1926.  The  prophet  of  air  power  was  court-martialed  because  of  his  aggressive  stance  on  the  plane's  future. 


sters,  the  captains  and  lieutenants  who 
had  only  started  their  flying  careers  in 
1917  and  1918.  during  the  war,  McCook 
Field  was  a  place  where  new  airplanes 
were  developed  that  were  little,  if  at  all. 
better  than  the  types  they'd  flown  on 
the  Western  Front,  and  where  modifica- 
tions invariably  resulted  in  making  the 
airplanes  heavier,  slower  and  harder  to 
fly. 

Activity  at  the  field  that  day  was  on  a 
mark-time  basis.  The  weather  was  con- 
ducive to  taking  things  easy  until  it  was 
time  to  close  the  offices  for  the  day  and 
head  for  one  of  Dayton's  excellent  golf 
courses.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Those  were  the 
days  of  the  #tdown  following  a  big  war 
which  had  been  fought  "to  end  all  wars." 
Congress,  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the 
average  voter,  cut  the  military  services 
to  the  bone  and  provided  barely  enough 
funds  to  maintain  a  skeleton  Army  and 
Navy,  both  equipped  with  obsolete  weap- 
ons left  over  from  WWl,  which  was  al- 
ready five  years  behind  us.  In  that  year 
of  1923,  the  appropriation  for  the  Army 
Air  Corps  was  only  about  $14  million, 
barely  enough  to  pay  the  1,500  officers 
and  15,000  men  authorized  by  law,  and 
buy  sufficient  gasoline  and  oil  to  permit 
the  aviators  to  get  in  the  flying  hours 
needed  to  maintain  their  proficiency. 

The  telephone  in  the  office  of  the 
Commanding  Officer,  Col.  Thurman  H. 
Bane,  announced  that  Brig.  Gen.  William 


Mitchell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  was  on  his  way  to  McCook 
Field  to  inspect  the  installations.  He  was 
due  to  land  at  two  o'clock.  That  left  only 
a  scant  hour  to  get  ready  for  him. 

Things  immediately  began  to  move. 
An  airplane  of  each  type  was  pushed  out 
onto  the  flying  line  and  mechanics  hur- 
riedly checked  over  the  engines  to  see  if 


they  would  run.  Aircraft  were  checked 
to  see  if  they  were  properly  equipped  and 
clean  enough  to  stand  inspection.  Section 
chiefs  bustled  around  getting  their  offices 
cleaned  up,  their  files  in  order  and  even 
checking  the  lawns  in  front  of  the  build- 
ings for  cigarette  butts  and  bits  of  paper. 
We  never  knew  how  far  Mitchell's  in- 
spection would  go  but  we  always  could 


WW2  British  (top)  and  German  jets.  Mitchell  outlined  idea  for  a  jet  engine  in  1923, 
but  nothing  was  done  about  it,  and  U.S.  had  none  in  combat  in  WW2.  An  official 
history  cites  our  backwardness  in  jet  development  as  "the  most  serious  inferiority 
in  American  aeronautical  development  which  appeared  during  the  Second  World  War." 
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CONTINUE 


D  Some  Lesser  Known  Prophecies  of  Billy  Mitchell 


be  certain  that  before  he  did  anything 
else  General  "Billy,"  on  landing,  would 
start  in  at  one  end  of  the  flying  line  and 
personally  fly  every  airplane  to  see  if  any 
improvements  had  been  made  since  his 
last  visit. 

This  time  it  wasn't  a  very  promising 
looking  line.  There  was  a  new  type  of 
primary  trainer,  a  new  two-seater  ob- 
servation plane  that  hadn't  turned  out  too 
well  and  an  experimental  light  bomber 
with  an  experimental  engine  which,  to 
everyone's  consternation,  refused  to 
start.  There  were  about  20  other  air- 
planes on  the  line,  but  outside  of  things 
like  a  new  instrument  or  an  aerial  camera 
undergoing  tests,  there  was  nothing 
calculated  to  arouse  the  General's  en- 
thusiasm or  even  mild  interest.  The 
"brass"  were  not  looking  forward  to  his 
visit.  They  didn't  like  Mitchell's  impa- 
tience with  the  lack  of  progress  in  avia- 
tion since  the  end  of  the  war  and  they  re- 
sented being  lectured  to  by  a  man  whose 
ideas  they  considered  visionary  and  im- 
practical. Besides,  you  never  could  tell 
when  he  would  get  through.  There  would 
have  to  be  telephone  calls  home  to  say 
not  to  wait  dinner  that  evening  and  can- 
cellations of  social  engagements  and 
bridge  games  all  over  town.  These  visits 
by  General  Mitchell  were  most  discon- 
certing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  youngsters 
who  did  all  the  test-flying  at  McCook 
adored  their  flying  general,  and  he  was  a 
real  flying  general  who  still  held  the 
world's  speed  record  which  he'd  set  two 
years  before.  They  respected  his  ability 
as  a  pilot,  liked  his  enthusiasm  and  ac- 
cepted everything  he  said  without  ques- 
tion. 

They  cheered  when  he  got  into  one  of 
his  frequent  rows  with  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  and  chuckled  over  his  scornful  re- 
ferences to  "Armchair  Generals"  and 
"Battleship  Admirals."  They  even  mem- 
orized his  pithy  remarks  and  quoted  him 
on  every  occasion.  One  of  these  gems 
that  became  a  byword  for  years  after 
was:  "To  entrust  the  development  of 
aviation  to  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy 
is  just  as  sensible  as  turning  over  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electric  light  to  a  candle 
factory."  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
the  youngsters  would  go  to  hell  for  Billy 
Mitchell. 

The  General  took  the  training  plane 
ofi"  the  ground,  flew  it  around  the  field 
for  about  1 5  minutes,  did  a  few  loops, 
spins  and  rolls  with  it  and  landed.  He 
just  nodded  when  someone  asked  him 
it  it  was  all  right,  and  walked  over  to 
the  light  bomber. 

"Start  her  up,"  he  said  to  the  crew 
chief  standing  there. 

"I'm  sorry,  General,"  the  chief  an- 
swered. "We've  been  trying  for  the  past 
hour  to  get  this  engine  to  turn  over  but 
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no  luck.  The  power  plant  boys  say 
they've  got  to  pull  her  apart  to  see  what's 
wrong.  We've  been  having  trouble  with 
her  ever  since  we  installed  her  in  this  air- 
plane." 

Mitchell  turned  to  Col.  T.H.  Bane, 
who,  with  his  section  heads,  was  follow- 
ing the  General  around  the  field. 

"T.H.,"  he  said,  waving  his  arms  dis- 
gustedly, "you  seem  to  have  run  out  of 
ideas  around  here.  Get  all  your  section 
heads  and  assistants  together  in  the  con- ' 
ference  room  with  a  good  stenographer 
and  I'll  give  you  a  few  to  work  on.  I'll  see 
you  there  in  an  hour  from  now.  In  the 
meantime.  I  want  to  see  what's  going  on 
in  vour  Power  Plant  Section." 


we  were  not  quite  sure  we  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  anything  that  General 
Billy  proposed  must  be  good. 

The  first  of  these  ideas  was  for  a  radio- 
controlled  bomb.  We  already  had  a  radio- 
controlled  car  that  would  go,  stop,  back 
up  and  turn  by  remote  control  from  an- 
other car.  The  control  car  was  fitted  up 
with  a  lot  of  gadgets  that  none  of  us  un- 
derstood, with  the  exception  of  the 
young  officer  who  had  installed  them. 
The  General  had  seen  the  setup  and  had 
commented  quite  enthusiastically  about 
it.  Now  he  wanted  to  put  part  of  it  in  a 
bomb  and  the  rest  in  the  cockpit  of  a 
bomber  plane. 

"Put  a  couple  of  stub  wings  and  some 


WIDK  WORLD  rHOTOS 


Guided  missiles,  "typical  Mitchell  dream,"  first  proposed  by  him  in  1923,  had  to  wait 
until  WW2  to  be  developed.  Mitchell  did  not  live  to  see  his  prophecies  come  true. 


An  hour  later  we  all  gathered  in  the  big 
conference  room  at  Colonel  Bane's 
headquarters.  As  chief  of  the  Inspection 
Section,  I  was  one  of  those  ordered  to  at- 
tend. General  Billy  had  promised  to  give 
us  some  ideas  to  work  on.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  make  good  with  a  vengeance. 

There  were  things  like  getting  an  en- 
gine to  run  upside  down  to  give  the  pilot 
better  forward  vision,  coupling  two  and 
even  four  engines  together  in  a  big  air- 
plane to  get  more  power  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  I've  since  forgotten. 
Two  ideas  he  presented,  however,  were 
really  forward  looking.  To  the  old-timers 
they  were  typical  Mitchell  dreams — im- 
practical, futuristic  and  really  not  worth 
wasting  time  on.  To  us  youngsters,  while 
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tail  feathers  on  the  bomb,"  he  went  on, 
"so  that  it  will  glide.  Right  now  if  you 
bomb  a  target  you  have  to  fly  almost 
over  it  and  get  shot  at  by  the  enemy  anti- 
aircraft guns.  But  if  your  bomb  can  glide, 
say  15  miles  from  your  bombing  altitude 
of  15,000  feet,  you  can  circle  around 
after  you  have  released  the  bomb  and 
control  its  path  by  radio  from  your  cock- 
pit. In  this  way  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
drop  your  bomb  down  a  chimney  and 
keep  from  being  shot  at  so  much  from 
the  ground." 

Mitchell  went  on  to  outline  his  final 
and  most  startling  idea.  "When  I  was 
down  at  the  Power  Plant  Section,"  he 
said.  "I  looked  over  that  new  engine  you 
are  developing  that  is  supposed  to  pro- 
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The  author,  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney,  today  (right),  and,  left,  as  a  young  pilot  (atCoblenz) 
in  1919  receiving  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  from  General  Mitchell. 


duce  600  horsepower.  I  guess  it  will  all 
right,  but  what  is  happening  to  that 
power?  It  turns  a  big  crankshaft,  wear- 
ing itself  and  its  bearings  out  from  fric- 
tion. It  pushes  pistons  up  and  down, 
wearing  out  both  the  pistons  and  the 
cylinder  walls  and,  finally,  the  power  that 
is  left  turns  a  clumsy,  inefficient  pro- 
pellor  into  the  air  through  the  exhaust 
pipes  and  is  wasted.  What  I  want  you  to 
do  is  to  build  me  an  engine  with  nothing 
but  exhaust." 

Even  we  youngsters  swallowed  a  few 
times  and  looked  blank.  General  Billy 
sensed  the  defeatist  attitude  in  the  room. 

"Well,  T  suppose  I've  got  to  tell  you 
how  to  make  that  engine,"  he  said.  He 
paused  and  looked  around  the  room.  All 
he  saw  were  disbelieving  smiles,  shrug- 
ging shoulders  and  puzzled  frowns. 

"All  right.  Get  a  piece  of  steel  pipe 
about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  maybe 
ten  feet  long.  Now  plug  up  the  front  end. 
bore  a  hole  in  the  top,  pour  gasoline 
through  the  hole  and  touch  a  lighted 
match  to  it.  Now  the  exploding  gas  es- 
capes toward  the  rear  and  the  thrust  pro- 
duced tends  to  move  the  pipe  and  the 
airplane  it  is  attached  to  forward,  just  as 
the  thrust  of  air  from  the  propeller  does. 
Now  you  will  have  an  engine  with  a 
minimum  of  moving  parts  and  you  do 
away  with  the  propeller  and  the  necessity 
of  having  such  long-legged  landing  gears 
so  that  your  propeller  doesn't  hit  the 
ground.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  have 
some  air  intakes,  valves,  probably  a  tur- 
bine compressor,  a  little  more  sophisti- 
cated fuel  system  than  I've  described  and 
a  better  way  of  igniting  the  fuel  than  a 
match,  but  this  is  the  general  idea.  I'll 
leave  it  to  the  power  plant  engineers  to 
work  out  the  details.  Go  build  me  an  en- 
gine with  nothing  but  exhaust." 

We  didn't  know  and  maybe  even 
General  Billy  didn't  know  it,  but  he  was 
talking  about  a  jet  engine.  The  project 
died  in  the  United  States  because  no  one 
else  had  the  vision  to  work  on  it.  Three 
years  later  Mitchell  had  resigned  from 


the  Army  rather  than  accept  his  court- 
martial  demotion,  and  all  his  projects 
were  forgotten. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1930,  Frank 
Whittle,  a  Royal  Air  Force  officer,  got 
a  patent  in  England  on  a  turbo-jet  en- 
gine that  followed  Mitchell's  specifica- 
tions almost  exactly. 

In  1939,  our  armed  forces  got  their 
first  long-range  research  going  on  jet 
propulsion.  It  was  only  long  range,  with 
no  aim  of  developing  operational  planes 
in  the  near  future.  That  same  year  the 
Germans  put  the  first  experimental 
model  in  the  air — a  Heinkel  with  bugs 
in  it.  The  Germans  and  the  British  had 
been  proceeding  at  about  the  same  pace 
since  1935.  Whittle's  better  English 
model  first  flew  in  May  1941.  Both  coun- 
tries had  a  few  jets  in  combat  zones  in 
1944.  While  the  Italians  produced  noth- 
ing of  significance  during  the  war,  they 
had  briefly  flown  an  experimental  jet 
plane  in  1941.  General  Hap  Arnold  tried 
to  push  American  jet  development  ahead 
fast  from  1941  on,  after  seeing  the 
Whittle  engine,  but  we  were  so  far  be- 
hind that  our  first  jet  fighter,  the  P-80, 
never  saw  WW2  combat.  The  first  experi- 
mental model  of  it  made  its  first  test  flight 
in  Jan.  1944.  By  then  three  types  of  Ger- 
man jets  were  ready  to  cause  us  con- 
sternation in  Europe.  An  Me- 163  was 
positively  identified  in  the  air  near  Leip- 
zig in  July  1944.  In  1945  small  clusters 
of  Nazi  jets  were  jeopardizing  our  bomb- 
er missions.  These  early  combat  jets  had 
drawbacks,  especially  in  high  fuel  de- 
mands. But  they  compelled  us  to  give 
German  jet  installations  a  priority  for 
our  air  attacks. 

Volume  VI  of  the  "Army  Air  Forces 
in  World  War  II."  an  official  history, 
cites  our  backwardness  in  jet  develop- 
ment as  "the  most  serious  inferiority  in 
American  aeronautical  development 
which  appeared  during  the  Second  World 
War,"  a  statement  originally  made  in 
1950  by  aviation  historians  Robert 
Schlaifer  and  S.D.  Heron. 


The  radio-controlled  bomb  also  had  to 
wait  for  WW2  to  be  resurrected  and 
developed  as  Mitchell  had  outlined  it 
back  in  1923.  The  Germans  used  radio- 
controlled  bombs  in  attacks  on  shipping 
in  Italian  ports  in  1943  and  our  Navy 
used  some  against  the  Japanese  at  about 
the  same  time. 

If  you  predict  what  will  happen  next 
year  or  even  the  year  after,  you  may  be 
hailed  as  a  forward-looking,  progressive 
thinker,  but  if  your  ideas  are  15  to  20 
years  ahead  of  production,  people  tend 
to  look  around  for  some  convenient  in- 
sane asylum  in  which  to  have  you  in- 
carcerated. 

During  1933  and  1934,  while  I  was 
stationed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  I  fre- 
quently visited  Gen.  William  Mitchell  at 
his  farm  in  Middleburg,  Va.,  where  he 
raised  and  trained  polo  ponies.  He'd 
settled  there  after  the  Army  had  court- 
martialed  him  in  1926  and  found  him 
guilty  of  "making  statements  to  the  pre- 
judice of  good  discipline."  The  terms  of 
his  sentence  required  him  to  live  in 
Washington  for  three  years  without  a 
command,  to  lose  his  place  on  the  promo- 
tion list  during  that  time  and  to  receive 
only  half  pay.  It  practically  amounted  to 
house  arrest.  General  Mitchell  had 
promptly  resigned  his  commission. 

I'd  gotten  to  know  him  quite  well  in 
France  during  WWl.  I'd  flown  several 
special  missions  for  him.  and  since  that 
time  we  had  become  quite  good  friends. 
I'd  worked  closely  with  him  on  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  a  bill 
through  Congress  for  a  separate  Air  De- 
partment. They  were  all  good  bills  but 
the  Army  and  Navy  opposition  was  too 
well  organized  for  us  to  have  a  chance 
of  winning. 

Like  all  the  combat  flyers  of  WWl,  I 
thought  General  Mitchell  could  do  no 
wrong  as  far  as  air  matters  were  con- 
cerned. I  liked  to  visit  him  and  listen  to 
him  talk  about  aviation.  At  that  time,  I 
really  believe  that  in  addition  to  his  re- 
markable vision  of  future  development, 
he  knew  more  about  the  subject  and 
what  was  going  on  all  over  the  world  than 
anyone  else.  What  his  information 
sources  were,  which  kept  him  constantly 
up  to  date,  I  never  did  know.  Maybe 
he  dreamed  up  some  of  his  forecasts  and 
conclusions,  but  if  he  did  he  was  a  re- 
markably accurate  dreamer. 

One  day  late  in  1934.  as  we  were 
sitting  in  his  study,  he  suddenly  said, 
"George,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Rud- 
olph Island?" 

"No,"  I  replied.  "Where  is  it  and  why 
should  I  know  anything  about  it?" 

After  some  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
if  I  didn't  look  out,  the  Army  system  of 
education  in  those  days  would  narrow 
my  outlook  and  my  vision  to  the  point 
where  I  would  degenerate  into  a  run-of- 
the-mill  officer  waiting  around  for  retire- 
(Continiied  on  page  40) 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question... 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED 


THE  POPULATION  explosion  is  the  greatest  and  most 
urgent  threat  to  the  quality  of  Hfe  on  earth.  If 
we  are  to  halt  this  spiralling  growth  rate,  we  must 
undertake  a  three-pronged  program:  (1)  family  plan- 
ning; (2)  legalized  abortion;  (3)  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  smaller  families.  This  article  concerns  it- 
self only  with  abortion. 

In  many  of  our  states,  abortion  may  be  performed 
legally  only  to  save  a  woman's  life.  In  others,  abortion 
may  be  performed  if  the  child  is  likely  to  be  born  de- 
formed or  if  the  pregnancy  is  the  result  of  rape  or 
incest.  In  all  of  these  states,  court  proceedings  are 
necessary  before  the  court  will  allow  the  abortion.  De- 
lay and  legal  complexities  often  make  the  abortion 
impossible,  even  if  legal.  In  addition,  wealthy  women 
can  get  quick  hearings  and  physicians  to  testify  as  to 
their  need  for  an  immediate  abortion.  A  wealthy 
woman  also  may  travel  abroad  for  an  abortion.  By 
contrast,  the  indigent  woman  is  forced  to  attempt  to 
abort  herself,  or  turn  to  a  backdoor  abortionist  be- 
cause she  does  not  have  access  to  such  physicians.  The 
result  is  economic  discrimination. 

I'm  encouraged  that  New  York  and  Hawaii  have 
eliminated  all  abortion  restrictions.  Washington  State 
has  placed  on  its  ballot  for  next  fall  a  measure  asking 
voters  to  approve  or  disapprove  eliminating  abortion 
restrictions.  In  a  variety  of  other  states,  court  decisions 
have  made  the  legality  of  present  abortion  laws  ques- 
tionable. These  are  encouraging  trends. 

Present  abortion  laws  are  stringent  but  they  do 
not  stop  women  from  seeking  abortions  or  from  having 
abortions  performed.  These  laws  simply  force  women 
to  use  illegal  abortionists.  Maternal  death  rates  from 
illegal  abortion  are  a  major  public  health  problem  in 


the  United  States  today. 

Criminal  abortions  must 
be  counted  in  terms  of 
morbidity,  as  well  as 
mortality.  Thousands  of 
women  are  temporarily  or 
permanently  disabled  by 
quack  abortionists  each 
year.  Present  laws  not 
only  fail  to  eliminate  abor- 
tions, but  encourage  and 
perpetuate  dangerous 
abortion  practices  by  al- 
lowing abortions  to  be  per- 


YES" 


Sen.  Bob  Packwood 
(R-Ore.) 


formed  by  unskilled  persons  under  improper  and  un- 
sanitary conditions. 

Many  persons  opposed  to  abortion  argue  about  the 
right  of  the  unborn  child.  Every  child  has  the  right 
to  be  loved,  to  be  wanted  and  to  be  given  a  reasonable 
start  in  life.  Can  this  be  done  by  bringing  children 
into  the  world  who  face  insurmountable  social,  eco- 
nomic or  health  handicaps? 

It  is  argued  that  abortion  should  not  be  permitted 
on  religious  grounds.  By  contrast,  it  can  be  argued  that 
it  should  not  be  denied  on  such  grounds.  We  must 
respect  both  the  decision  of  a  woman  to  bear  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy  and  the  decision  of  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  terminate  an  unwanted  pregnancy. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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STATES  LEGALIZE  ABORTIONS  ? 


"NO" 


H 


Rep.  John  R.  Rarick  (D-La.) 

6th  District 


OMiciDE  IS  the  taking 
of  human  life.  Abor- 
tion is  a  homicide  of  an  un- 
born child,  justified  in 
many  jurisdictions  be- 
cause of  overwhelming 
public  interest  in  preserv- 
ing the  life  of  the  mother, 
preventing  the  birth  of 
what  is  termed  in  medical 
parlance  a  monster,  or  for 
some  other  reason  re- 
garded as  pressing  enough 
to  justify  the  taking  of  hu- 
man life.  In  all  civilized  jurisdictions,  the  law  forbids 
murder  or  other  criminal  homicides. 

A  review  of  the  social  revolution  indicates  a  well- 
publicized  attack  is  being  carried  on  against  all  abor- 
tion restrictions.  Appealing  arguments  dealing  with 
the  so-called  rights  of  women  to  bear  or  not  to  bear 
a  particular  child  can  be  dangerously  misleading.  En- 
tirely apart  from  religious,  moral  or  ethical  sanctions 
against  such  conduct,  there  exists  a  real  pitfall. 

In  this  situation  we  are  dealing  with  life  itself.  The 
essence  of  abortion  is  the  termination  of  a  life.  If  we 
accept  the  unrestricted  termination  of  a  life  at  the 
will  of  another,  we  have  opened  a  Pandora's  box. 

When  abortion  of  the  unwanted  is  permitted,  at  the 
sole  option  of  the  unwilling  mother,  we  must  face 
squarely  the  question  of  euthanasia  or  other  "mercy" 
killings — the  efficient  disposition  of  such  other  un- 
wanted as  the  aged,  ill,  infirm,  insane  or  mentally  de- 
ficient— or  even  the  unproductive. 


It  doesn't  require  much  of  an  extension  of  these 
principles  to  justify  the  drastic  reduction  of  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  the  permanent  solution  to  growing  problems 
of  illegitimates — or  even  the  efficient  dispatch  of  trou- 
blesome dissenters  and  losing  politicians. 

Those  who  urge  the  propriety  of  such  action  should 
never  forget  that  under  the  progressive  euthanasia 
laws  of  the  Third  Reich,  many  of  the  killings  which 
appalled  the  civilized  world  were  entirely  lawful  under 
German  law  at  that  time. 

Those  who  advocate  abortion  as  a  population  control 
measure  would  better  serve  humanity  by  assisting  in 
the  restoration  of  the  tried  and  proven  methods  of 
reducing  illegitimate  conceptions. 

My  state  of  Louisiana  has  recognized  that  the  unborn 
child — the  human  being  in  the  womb — has  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  and  can  even  recover  dam- 
ages for  prenatal  injuries.  This  recognition  and  pro- 
tection of  the  person  of  the  most  helpless  of  humans  is 
genuine  progress  in  human  rights. 

The  unrestricted  killing  of  such  an  innocent,  tole- 
rated by  society,  is  a  regression  to  barbarism. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  hiiii.->| 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  June 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  United 
States  Legalize  Abortions? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  LEGALIZE  □ 
SHOULD  NOT  LEGALIZE  □  ABORTIONS. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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By  DAVID  LOTH 

It's  a  pleasant  dream  to  wish  that 
our  laws  and  courts  would  just  sit 
still  for  a  while  and  stop  changing 
the  rules  all  the  time.  There  are  probably 
days  when  nothing  irks  us  more  than 
to  hear  that  some  lawyer  or  judge  has 
said  once  again  that  the  law  "is  a  living, 
growing  organic  body,"  or  some  such 
familiar  statement.  Usually  that's  fol- 
lowed by  "the  law  must  adapt  to  chang- 
ing conditions." 

Of  course,  you  know  it's  true.  Did  you 
ever  get  a  ticket  for  doing  40  mph  in  a 
horse-and-buggy  15-mile  zone  where  the 
law  ought  to  grow  up  and  allow  50? 
When  that  happens  it's  clear  that  the 
law  very  often  isn't  as  living,  growing 
and  organic  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  auto  was  a  new,  scientific  thing 
of  sorts  a  half  century  ago,  and  of  course 
it  needed  a  whole  new  body  of  law  of 
its  own  that  we  wouldn't  do  without.  We 
started  out  with  traffic  laws,  then  needed 
driver's  licensing,  car  licensing  and  acci- 
dent liability  laws.  Now  we  are  down  to 
a  perfect  clamor  for  more  laws  to  define 
what  kind  of  fumes  may  come  out  of 
the  exhaust  pipe.  By  this  time,  the  orig- 
inal traffic  laws  have  been  long  out  of 
date,  and  the  laws  of  auto  accident  lia- 
bility are  crying  to  be  rewritten.  Yet 
the  auto's  impact  on  law  was  relatively 
simple  compared  to  the  tangle  of  legali- 


How  Science 
Outruns  the  Law 

Be  it  the  sea  bottom,  atomic  energy,  sonic 
booms,  rainmaking,  test  tube  babies— or  you 
name  it— the  courts  are  way  behind  technology. 


ties  that  other  technical  advances  keep 
posing.  The  auto  didn't  completely 
undermine  ancient  principles  of  property 
rights,  as  the  airplane  did. 

In  1910  a  new  edition  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Code  was  published.  As  a 
matter  of  course  it  restated  the  firm  old 
principle  that  "the  right  of  the  owner  of 
lands  extends  downward  and  upward  in- 
definitely." 

No  court  had  ever  contradicted  that 
rule  of  law. 

That  same  year  Glenn  Curtis  won  a 


$10,000  prize  for  a  nonstop  airplane 
flight  from  New  York  to  Albany.  He 
didn't  ask  permission  of  everybody  along 
the  way  to  fly  through  their  air,  so  of 
course  he  was  trespassing  on  nobody 
knows  how  many  landowners'  property 
rights  that  "extended  upward  indefi- 
nitely." 

Here  was  science  pushing  the  law 
around  a  little  bit  harder  than  the  auto 
had.  Air  travel  was  going  to  be  impossi- 
ble if  the  consent  of  all  the  landowners 
below  was  necessary  to  avoid  trespass 
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charges  at  the  whim  of  any  Htigant.  Even 
so,  it  took  16  more  years  before  Congress 
yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  passed  a 
law  in  1926 — to  which  hardly  anyone 
objected — declaring  the  air  to  be  public 
for  purposes  of  aviation.  No  compensa- 
tion was  paid  for  this  confiscation  of 
"property." 

Later  laws  have  made  the  air  public 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  courts  are 
still  interpreting  them. 

These  days,  science  is  advancing  so 
rapidly  on  so  many  fronts  that  it  throws 
lawmakers  and  judges  into  new  dilemmas 
every  time  some  new  advance  in  tech- 
nology poses  a  legal  problem  that  nobody 
had  ever  had  to  deal  with  before,  or 
treads  on  the  toes  of  old,  established 
legal  definitions. 

If  you  can  make  it  rain  by  seeding  the 
clouds,  suppose  a  farmer  below  wants 


the  rain  and  a  resort  owner  doesn't?  And 
did  you  really  make  it  rain  or  was  it 
about  to  rain  anyway?  The  resort  owner 
may  say  you  made  it  happen  and  want 
to  sue  you.  Can  he? 

If  a  sonic  boom  from  a  plane  over- 
head knocks  down  a  farmer's  cowshed 
or  breaks  your  windows,  what  is  the  legal 
definition  of  what  happened  (a  question 
that  may  decide  if  you  can  collect  in- 
surance or  sue  the  plane  owner)?  Was 
it  an  explosion?  A  noise?  Damage  by 
aircraft?  Suppose  it  was  ruled  to  be  dam- 
age by  aircraft,  but  the  plane  was  so 
high  and  far  that  you  never  saw  it?  Who 
could  you  sue?  At  what  point  should  the 
law  step  in  when  people  fear  that  a  pro- 
posed atomic  energy  plant  is  a  danger 
to  them? 

If  the  law  is  a  "changing,  growing 
thing"  it  is  usually  way  behind  some  of 


these  questions,  not  ahead  of  them.  The 
very  speed  of  scientific  change  keeps 
putting  the  law  farther  behind.  The  law- 
makers and  the  courts  are  always  hoping 
to  make  rules  that  have  some  sort  of 
permanence,  while  science  won't  sit  still. 
The  Supreme  Court  itself  was  recently 
reluctant  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
in  an  atomic  energy  case.  It  said  openly 
that  for  all  it  knew  the  problem  before 
it  might  be  solved  scientifically  before 
its  decision  could  mean  anything. 

There's  almost  a  total  vacuum  of 
American  law  on  all  the  complexities  in 
human  relations  and  children's  status  that 
are  inherent  in  test  tube  babies.  There 
may  be  50,000  or  more  Americans  in 
this  class  today,  and  probably  in  most 
cases  the  father  is  the  mother's  husband. 

But  in  other  cases  he  is  an  anonymous 
donor.  Are  the  children  of  anonymous 
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donors  illegitimate  in  the  eyes  of  the  law? 
The  law  is  virtually  silent,  and  there  has 
been  a  surprising  lack  of  court  cases  on 
the  subject  thus  far. 

No  law  even  says  whether  it  is  legal 
or  not  to  create  a  human  child  by  arti- 
ficial insemination.  A  New  York  law 
sets  up  sanitary  safeguards  for  doing  it. 
and  it  could  be  argued  that  this  makes 
it  legal  in  New  York  by  implication. 

When  husband  and  wife  seek  a  test 
tube  child  through  an  anonymous  donor 
(on  the  presumption  that  the  husband  is 
sterile),  it  is  customary  to  name  the  hus- 
band as  father  on  the  birth  certificate. 
Because  this  is  a  false  statement,  those 
who  sign  such  birth  certificates  are  in  a 
precarious  legal  position,  and  so  is  the 
child. 

The  number  of  unsolved  legal  prob- 
lems that  could  arise  is  infinite.  Inherit- 
ance, child  custody  in  divorce  and  no 
end  of  other  things  are  involved.  The 
law  is  certainly  not  "growing"  fast 
enough  in  this  case.  It  was  back  in  the 
1700's  that  Dr.  John  Hunter  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  first  test  tube  baby  into 
this  world  in  Scotland. 

We've  been  treated  in  recent  years  to 
speculation  and  all  sorts  of  amateurish 
analysis  of  the  legal  status  of  procedures 
involved  in  heart  (and  other  organ) 
transplants.  The  questions  are  familiar. 
Who  decides,  and  on  what  basis,  that  the 
donor  of  a  heart  is  dead?  Technical  prob- 
lems don't  permit  that  the  heart  grow 
cold  while  argument  takes  its  time-con- 
suming course. 

Suppose  (it  hasn't  happened  yet)  that 
only  one  suitable  heart  is  available  for 
two  patients  in  need  of  it?  Who  gets  the 
heart — and  who  decides  who  gets  it?  As 
more  and  more  transplants  may  become 
more  and  more  successful,  these  unan- 
swered legal  questions  may  become  more 
and  more  real.  It  isn't  enough  to  assume 
that  the  surgeons  have  made  sound  medi- 
cal judgments  to  date.  They  need  fii  m 
legal  grounds  for  their  decisions,  quite 
as  much  as  their  patients  need  protection 
against  extra-legal  medical  decisions.  But 
the  way  the  law  works,  someone  will 
probably  be  involved  in  a  lollapalooza 
of  a  case  before  we  begin  to  get  firm 
answers. 

Our  laws  governing  the  surface  of  the 
seas  have  been  fairly  well  worked  out 
by  national  and  international  agreement 
over  long  years  of  experience.  But  now 
that  science  is  bringing  us  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  below  the  surface, 
including  possible  wealth  on  the  bottom 
under  international  waters,  there  is  great 
possibility  for  mischief  through  lack  of 


rules.  If  A  invests  millions  to  locate  and 
tap  a  source  of  underseas  wealth,  can 
B,  from  A's  own  country,  move  in  and 
make  off  with  all  he  can?  And  can  C. 
from  another  country,  all  but  push  A 
aside  to  reap  the  harvest?  The  questions 
are  explosive  and  right  on  top  of  us, 
while  the  answers  are  farther  oft. 

Who  will  be  the  sheriff  and  who  the 
judge  and  jury  under  what  law  when 
quarrels  arise  among  prospectors  of  mid- 
Atlantic  wealth? 

Airplane  hijacking  isn't  so  tough  a 
question  in  its  legal  aspects.  It  only  exists 
because  outlaw  nations  harbor  the  hi- 
jackers. The  rights  and  wrongs  are  clear. 
When  we  come  to  the  law  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  the  advance  of  science  forces  a 
legal  issue  where  the  rights  and  wrongs 
are  not  clear,  and  the  outlaw  nations  will 
have  to  be  included. 

The  most  detailed  proposal  for  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  has  been  offered 
by  Senator  Claiborne   Pell  of  Rhode 
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LLUSTRATED  BY 
BOB  CLARKE 


The  Supreme  Court  parried  an  atomic  energy  question,  recogniz- 
ing that  science  might  outmode  its  decision  if  it  made  a  ruling. 
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Rainmakers  wet  those  who  want  rain  and  those  who  don't,  and  New  York 
ruled  one  way  and  Texas  the  other  when  the  conflict  got  into  the  courts. 


Island.  In  1968  he  drew  up  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  treaty  ever  drafted 
by  an  American  Senator.  It  is  designed  to 
regulate  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
what  he  calls  "ocean  space."  This  is  all 
the  vast  area  beyond  national  territorial 
limits. 

The  treaty  would  set  up  a  United  Na- 
tions commission  to  license  every  type  of 
human  enterprise  under  the  sea.  It  pro- 
hibits using  the  ocean  floors  for  weapon 
stations.  The  commission  would  have  the 
power  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  radio- 
active wastes  in  international  waters.  (At 
present  anyone  can  dump  such  danger- 
ous materials  without  regard  to  the  effect 
on  marine  life.)  It  would  be  supplied 
with  tracking  and  inspection  equipment 
to  detect  violations,  and  an  international 
navy  modeled  on  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  to  enforce  its  orders.  The  Pell 
proposal  is  still  awaiting  action. 

We  are  now  scrambling  to  find  the 
right  laws  to  end  pollution.  The  effort  is 
about  100  years  late.  Most  of  our  pollu- 
tion is  the  result  of  unpoliced  wasteful 
habits  we  fell  into  long  ago,  as  our  in- 
dustrial revolution  started  swinging  into 
high  gear.  And,  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine, it  is  noted  that  some  of  our  modern 
anti-pollution  laws  demand  no  more  than 
that  "we  clean  the  air  to  dirty  the  water." 

Today  we  have  the  legal  dilemma  of 
the  sonic  boom,  part  of  which  hangs  on 
the  question:  "What  is  it?"  In  lay  lan- 
guage we  know  what  it  is.  It's  one  big 
bang  created  in  the  air  when  an  airplane 
exceeds  the  speed  of  sound.  The  con- 
tinuous "noise"  that  the  plane's  motion 
causes  cannot  go  faster  than  the  plane, 


so  it  accumulates  in  a  single  shock  wave, 
trailing  out  from  the  plane's  nose  to  a  V 
on  the  ground  below  where  it  makes  a 
blast  like  a  nearby  dynamite  explosion. 

Only  military  aircraft  have  created 
destructive  sonic  booms  so  far,  and  most 
claims  for  damage  have  been  settled  out 
of  court  by  the  Air  Force.  But  to  collect 
on  losses  of  more  than  $5,000,  you  either 
have  to  sue  the  government  in  Federal 
Court  or  ask  Congress  for  a  special 


appropriation  bill  to  make  up  the  loss. 
Either  process  may  take  years,  or  fail. 
So  people  who  have  sonic  boom  claims 
of  more  than  $5,000  try  to  get  the  money 
from  their  insurance  companies. 

Some  of  these  claims  have  been  taken 
to  court,  and  they  foreshadow  problems 
in  the  coming  age  of  supersonic  com- 
mercial planes.  Sonic  boom  has  been  de- 
scribed as  resembling  a  big  wind  or  an 
explosion.  It  also  has  been  called  merely 


Who  will  be  sheriff  and  who  judge  and  jury  under  what  law  when  quarrels  arise  among  prospectors  of  mid-Atlantic  underseas  wealth? 
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a  noise.  Considerable  bodies  of  law  have 
been  developed  around  winds,  explo- 
sions and  noises,  but  it  isn't  certain 
which  will  apply  to  sonic  booms.  Victims 
who  were  insured  against  explosions  have 
preferred  to  label  it  an  explosion.  The 
insurance  companies  have  resisted  this 
interpretation.  The  issue  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  two  varieties  of  explosion 
law  exist  in  this  country. 

Most  states  follow  the  rule  of  a  Con- 
necticut case.  Dynamite  stored  by  a 
builder  exploded  one  night  and  the  air 
vibrations  damaged  a  nearby  house, 
threw  the  owner  out  of  bed  and  broke 
a  couple  of  his  bones.  The  decision  in 
this  case  held  that  the  builder  was  liable 
just  as  if  the  damages  had  been  done  by 
rocks  or  other  solid  objects  hurled 
through  the  air. 

Some  states,  however,  favor  the  New 
York  rule.  There  the  state's  highest  court, 
in  an  almost  similar  case  except  that  the 
explosion  was  deliberately  set  off  for  a 
railroad  digging  a  tunnel,  decided  that 
the  householder  could  not  collect.  No 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
was  proved.  If  the  damage  had  been  done 
by  solid  objects,  the  judges  said,  this 
would  have  been  a  trespass  on  the  house- 
holder's property,  but  they  did  not  think 
that  air  waves  could  be  a  trespass. 

Since  a  sonic  boom  resembles  in  some 
ways  the  air  disturbance  caused  by  ex- 
ploding dynamite,  victims  of  it  have 
argued  the  Connecticut  precedent.  One 
of  the  earliest  lawsuits  followed  a  sonic 
boom  at  Donnelly  Field  in  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  on  May  18,  1958.  The  ribs  of  a 
control  tower,  still  being  built  by  a  con- 
tractor, were  twisted  out  of  shape,  bolts 
were  torn  off  and  an  adjoining  temporary 
building  was  knocked  flat.  The  con- 
tractor carried  insurance  that  covered 
"direct  loss  by  explosion."  The  insurance 
company  refused  to  pay. 

In  the  trial,  experts  testified  at  great 
length  that  an  explosion  is  a  force  set 
off  by  explosives.  They  explained  that  a 
steam  boiler  blowing  up,  for  example, 
is  not  an  explosion  but  a  pressure  rup- 
ture. Lawyers  for  the  contractor  asked 
the  court  to  take  the  dictionary  defini- 
tion, "bursting  with  a  loud  noise;  detona- 
tion." It  is  not  clear  just  what  the  judge 
ruled  on  this  point.  Although  he  found 
for  the  insurance  company,  he  added 
that  "  'sonic  boom'  is  a  new  term  which 
has  not  acquired  a  fixed  meaning  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public."  The  con- 
tractor appealed,  but  before  a  higher 
court  could  give  its  definition  the  federal 
government  paid  the  full  amount  of  the 


loss  because  it  wanted  the  tower  rebuilt 
without  further  delay. 

Meanwhile,  a  similar  legal  argument 
was  going  on  in  Texas.  Shortly  after  ihe 
Donnelly  Field  accident,  a  sonic  boom 
was  heard  in  the  town  of  Hico,  and  a 
well-built  warehouse  collapsed.  The 
owner  carried  insurance  to  indemnify 
himself  for  losses  "from  explosion  .  .  . 
or  damage  by  aircraft."  His  insurer  also 
refused  to  pay,  and  this  lawsuit  was 
heard  by  a  jury. 

The  insurance  company  argued  that  a 
sonic  boom  was  not  an  explosion  and 
that  "damage  by  aircraft"  meant  only 
damage  done  by  a  falling  plane  or  by 
solid  objects  falling  from  a  plane.  The 
judge  rejected  the  warehouse  company 
lawyer's  request  to  instruct  the  jury  that 
a  sonic  boom  was  an  explosion.  He  did 
say  in  his  charge  that  if  a  sonic  boom 
were  responsible,  the  damage  had  been 
done  by  an  aircraft,  so  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  for  the  property  owner. 


It  was  ancient  law  that  a  man  owns  the 
air  over  his  property  "upward  indefinitely." 
Then  along  came  the  airplane  and  started 
trespassing  in  people's  air  without  asking. 


When  the  insurance  company  appealed, 
the  warehouse  company  again  asked  that 
a  sonic  boom  be  ruled  an  explosion.  The 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  re- 
fused, declaring  frankly  that  they  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  They  added  that 
they  did  not  need  to  find  out  because 
the  insurer  had  to  pay  under  "damage 
by  aircraft." 

Just  how  law  will  definitely  classify 
sonic  boom  when  it  is  forced  to  do  so 
can  be  important,  because  in  litigation 
involving  commercial  supersonic  craft 
negligence  will  be  a  factor  in  settling 
damages,  as  airlines  are  not  under  the 
Act  controlling  suits  against  the  govern- 
ment. At  first,  according  to  present  plans, 
airliners  will  not  fly  faster  than  sound 
over  land.  But  as  they  begin  to  be  used  in 
transcontinental  flights,  they  may  launch 
a  sonic  boom  whenever  a  pilot  lowers  the 
nose  of  his  plane  while  flying  near  the 
speed  of  sound.  The  huge  size  of  the  pro- 
posed craft  and  their  potential  speed, 
three  times  as  fast  as  sound  at  their 
cruising  altitude,  would  make  possible 
more  destructive  sonic  booms  than  any 
that  have  yet  been  experienced. 

Since  the  aircraft  can  be  in  the  next 
state  by  the  time  its  sonic  boom  hits  the 
ground,  victims  may  never  know  who 
to  blame.  That  will  probably  force  law 
to  devise  new  rules  of  compensation.  A 
pool  liability  insurance  plan  covering  all 
companies  flying  supersonic  planes  could 
be  one  solution.  Assumption  of  the  risk 
by  the  federal  government,  whose  sub- 
sidies make  supersonic  flight  possible,  is 
another.  Or  leaving  it  to  the  citizen  to 
protect  himself  by  means  of  his  own  in- 
surance is  a  third,  although  it  would  be 
against  the  trend  of  modern  law.  Which- 
ever way  the  problem  is  solved,  it  is 
certain  that  supersonic  air  travel  will 
change  liability  law,  and  law  will  put 
some  curbs  on  supersonic  aircraft  opera- 
tions. 

For  centuries,  witch  doctors  and  oth- 
ers have  claimed  to  be  able  to  bring  rain, 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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SOME  FEATURES  OF  NEW  LAW  WHICH 
INCREASES  EDUCATION  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETS,  WAR  ORPHANS,  WIVES  &  WIDOWS: 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of 
PL91-219,    the  law  recently  signed  by- 
President  Nixon,  which  raises  educa- 
tional benefits  for  Vietnam  Era  veter- 
ans and  others  retroactive  to  Feb.  1, 
1970  .  .  .  Basically,  it  raises  allow- 
ances for:  (1)  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  receiving  vocational 
rehabilitation  assistance  ;  (2)  non- 
disabled  veterans  with  service  on  or 
after  Jan.  31,  1955;  (3)  war  orphans' 
assistance  for  children  of  individuals 
who  lost  their  lives  from  service-con- 
nected causes  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  through 
the  Vietnam  War,  as  well  as  children 
and  wives  of  totally  disabled  veterans 
of  that  period  and  widows  of  veterans 
who  died  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

For  vocational  rehab  trainees  with 
no  dependents  on  full  time  subsist- 
ence, the  monthly  rate  goes  from  $110 
to  $135;  with  one  dependent,  from  $150 
to  $181;  with  two  or  more  dependents, 
from  $175  to  $210. 

For  single  veterans  taking  full  time 
institutional  training  under  the  Cold 
War  G.I.  Bill,  the  rate  goes  from 
$130  to  $175;  with  one  dependent, 
from  $155  to  $205;  with  two  dependents, 
from  $175  to  $230,  plus  an  increase 
from  $10  per  month  to  $13  for  each 
additional  dependent  .  .  .  Flight 
training  also  covered. 

For  war  orphans,  widows,  wives,  and 
children  (all  full  time),  the  rate 
goes  from  $130  per  month  to  $175. 

Full  time  farm  cooperative  training 
rates  go  from  $105  to  $141  with  no  de- 
pendents ;  $125  to  $165  with  one  de- 
pendent ;  $145  to  $190  with  two  de- 
pendents and  from  $7  to  $10  for  each 
dependent  above  two  .   .   .  Full  time 
apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training 
also  goes  up. 

Corresponding  proportionate  in- 
creases will  go  to  trainees  doing 
three-quarter  time  and  half-time  work. 

Among  other  things  the  new  law  also: 
permits  veterans  to  draw  educational 
assistance  benefits  from  more  than 
one  government  agency  at  a  time  except 
under  limited  instances  ;  liberalizes 
the  definition  of  full  time  training 
in  colleges  and  universities  from  14 
hours  down  to  12  hours  if  the  institu- 
tion considers  it  full  time  and 


charges  full  tuition  thus  making  the 
veteran  eligible  for  full  subsistence  ; 
provides  special  assistance  to  under- 
educated  veterans  to  obtain  high 
school  education  in  preparation  for 
higher  education  without  using  up  en- 
titlement period;  permits  payment  of 
tutorial  fees  to  assist  the  veteran 
in  certain  cases  and  redefines  a  full 
time  academic  high  school  course  on 
the  basis  of  units  of  instruction 
rather  than  clock  hours. 

Eligible  veterans  must  be  honorably 
discharged  and  continuously  on  duty 
for  at  least  181  days  ending  after 
Jan.  31,  1955,  unless  active  duty  was 
ended  due  to  service-incurred  disabil- 
ity .   .   .  Persons  still  in  service 
are  eligible  if  they  have  had  at 
least  two  years  of  active  duty  .    .  . 
Benefits  will  be  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans based  on  a  ratio  of  one-and-a- 
half  months  benefits  for  each  month 
of  active  duty  .   .   .  Thus,  two  years 
of  active  service  should  be  adequate 
to  cover  work  leading  to  a  four-year 
college  degree. 

The  Legion  had  long  sought  passage 
of  legislation  increasing  educational 
benefits  .   .   .  Enactment  of  this  law 
followed  more  than  a  year's  effort  in 
Congress  which  gave  unanimous  bipart- 
isan support  to  the  fact  that  veter- 
ans did  need  an  increase  in  benefits. 

For  more  information,  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  Legion  service  offi- 
cer or  VA  contact  office. 

SENATE  PASSES  BILL  TO  INCREASE 
VETERANS  DISABILITY  COMPENSATION: 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  a  bill  to  increase  by  about  11% 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans .  .  .  Monthly  benefits  for 
totally  disabled  veterans  would  go  from 
$400  to  $450  ...  If  adopted  by  the 
House  and  signed  by  the  President, 
the  raise  would  take  effect  next  Jan.  1 
.   .   .  Approximately  two  million 
veterans  and  their  dependents  would  be 
affected. 

LEGION  WARNS  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
OF  VA  BUDGET  INADEQUACIES: 

Legion  Rehabilitation  Director  Ed 
Golembieski  recently  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offi- 
ces of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  was  considering 
the  Veterans  Administration  budget 
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for  fiscal  year  1971  ...  He  told  the 
committee  that  though  the  VA  budget 
proposed  by  the  President  was  the 
largest  in  its  history,  the  Legion 
felt  that  significant  increases  must 
still  be  made  in  those  appropriations 
proposed  for  medical  care  ...  He 
noted  that  Congressional  chairmen  of 
veterans  affairs  bodies  had  provided 
unchallengeable  facts  that  the  VA  was 
finding  it  increasingly  more  difficult 
to  provide  quality  medical  care  due 
to  the  lack  of  professional,  hospital 
and  financial  resources  needed  to  do 
the  job  .  .  .  Golembieski  said  that 
even  though  the  VA  medical  care  person- 
nel ceiling  had  been  raised  by  1,250 
in  Sept.   1969,  and  that  2,100  more 
had  been  provided  for  in  the  1971 
fiscal  budget,  the  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  would  still  be 
operating  at  a  staffing  level  below 
that  of  June  30,  1966  ...  He  called 
attention  to  life-saving  and  life-sus- 
taining equipment  standing  idle  in 
VA  hospitals  for  lack  of  funds  to  hire 
and  train  personnel  to  operate   it  ;  to 
the  fact  that  needed  modernizations 
of  equipment  and  facilities  was  being 
deferred  ;  to  the  fact  that  the  VA  is 
unable  to  fully  utilize  its  facilities 
for  medical  education  and  training 
and  emphasized  that  the  Legion  be- 
lieves that  eligible  veterans  are  be- 
ing denied  care  and  treatment. 

VA  PENSIONERS  UNDER  THE  "OLD  LAW" 
SHOULD  CHECK  CAREFULLY  BEFORE 
DECIDING  TO  SWITCH  TO  "NEW  LAW": 

With  numerous  bills  before  Congress 
this  year  to  protect  VA  pensioners 
from  benefits  loss  due  to  increases 
in  Social  Security,  a  lot  of  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  income  limita- 
tions of  pension  law  .  .  .  Some  readers 
have  requested  clarification  of  the 
situation  as  it  relates  to  "old  law" 
pensions,  that  is,  benefits  applied 
for  and  still  being  paid  under  law 
existing  before  July  1,   1960  .   .  . 
Briefly,  these  are  the  differences 
.   .   .  Under  the  "old  law,"   annual  in- 
come limits  are  $1 , 600  for  single  vet- 
erans and  $2, 900  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents .   .   .  Under  the  "new  law," 
the  limits  are  $2, 000  for  single  vets 
and  $5 , 200  for  those  with  dependents 
.    .    .    However,  under  the  "old  law" — 
which  Congress  intended  to  phase  out, 
income  was  computed  differently  than 
under  the  "new  law"  in  that  railroad 
retirement  benefits  could  be  excluded 
and  civil  service  retirement  benefits 
could  be  waived,  all  or  in  part,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  VA  pension  .    .  . 
In  addition,  the  spouse's  income  and 
corpus  of  estate  is  not  included  in 
determining  a  veteran's  need  .   .  . 


Thus,  while  the  "old  law"  is  more 
liberal  in  allowing  sources  of  income, 
it  has  lower  benefits  .   .   .  The  "new 
law" — with  higher  benefits — has 
stricter  income  limitations  .   .   .  The 
intent  is  to  provide  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  those  with  the  greatest  need. 

Once  Social  Security  reform  bills 
now  under  consideration  pass  through 
the  Congress,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  income  limits  will  be  raised  this 
year  to  protect  both  "old"  and  "new 
law"  pensioners  ...   To  what  extent, 
no  one  can  say  right  now. 

Anyone  considering  switching  from 
"old  law"  to  "new  law"  benefits 
should  weigh  the  situation  carefully 
.  .  .  Once  the  switch  is  made,  it  can- 
not be  changed  .   .   .  Maximum  income 
limits  for  both  laws  are  only  about 
$300  apart,  therefore,  the  only  time 
an  election  to  switch  to  "new  law" 
would  be  warranted  is  when  an  "old  law" 
veteran  exceeds  his  income  maximum  or 
becomes  entitled  to  aid  and  attend- 
ance benefits  .   .   .  Even  then,  he 
should  be  aware  that  proposed  changes 
in  law  may  affect  his  situation  .   .  . 
For  example,  a  married  veteran  under 
the  "old  law"  with  an  income  of  $2,880 
would  qualify  for  pension  at  a  rate  of 
$78.75  per  month,  while  the   "new  law" 
veteran  with  the  same  income  receives 
but  $58  ...  If  both  receive  a  10% 
increase  in  income,  the  "old  law" 
veteran  would  have  his  pension  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  the  year  while 
the  "new  law"  vet  would  have  his  cut 
to  $42  .  .  .  However,   if  the  "old  law" 
veteran  elects  to  receive  $42  a 
month  benefits  under  the  "new  law" 
and  Congress  shortly  thereafter 
amends  the  income  limits  to  perhaps 
$1,900  and  $3,100  respectively,  he 
would  then  lose  over  $30  per  month  in 
future  benefits  because  he  lost  his 
protection  under  "old  law"  provisions 
.  .  .  Thus,  each  veteran' s  situation  is 
different  under  the  "old  law"  and 
before  making  an  election  to  change, 
he  should  consider  very  carefully 
whether  his  income  will  change  dras- 
tically in  the  future,  the  size  of  his 
estate,  his  wife's  unearned  income  and 
any  proposed  changes  in  current  laws. 

The  single  or  married  veteran  in 
the  lower  income  bracket  (below 
$1,200  annually)  would  be  better  off 
electing  under  the  "new  law"  unless 
his  estate  is  excessive  or  his  wife's 
unearned  income  is  larger  than  $1,200. 

Before  making  any  changes,  VA  pen- 
sioners should  very  carefully  go  over 
their  entire  financial  picture  with 
either  a  Legion  service  officer  who 
thoroughly  knows  pension  law  or  a  VA 
contact  representative. 
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National  Oratorical  Contest 
Won  by  Massachusetts  Youth 

Michael  Gallagher,  17,  Somerville,  Mass.,  wins  Le- 
gion $4,000  college  scholarship  in  Texas  finals; 
three  other  nat'l  finalists  share  another  $4,000. 


The  1970  American  Legion  National 
Oratorical  Championship  Contest  and 
the  $4,000  college  scholarship  that  goes 
with  it  have  been  won  by  Michael  P. 
Gallagher,  17,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  at 
the  National  Finals  held  at  Westbury 
Senior  High  School,  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
April  16  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Department  of  Texas.  The  winner  will 
also  appear  at  the  Legion's  National 
Convention  in  Portland  during  August 
where  he  will  address  the  convention. 

An  additional  $4,000  in  college  schol- 
arships was  shared  by  three  other  final- 
ists. They  are:  Thomas  W.  Eggleston, 
17,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  second  place. 
$2,500  scholarship;  Marshall  J.  Alex- 
ander, Jr.,  17,  Opelousas,  La.,  third 
place,  $1,000  scholarship;  and  Douglas 
F.  Foley,  18,  Portland,  Ore.,  fourth 
place,  $500  scholarship. 

The  oratorical  champion  is  a  senior  at 
Arlington  Catholic  High  School  near  his 
home  and  was  Catholic  high  school  boy 
champion  in  original  oratory  for  the 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  He  is 
very  active  in  oratorical  affairs,  having 
been  president  of  his  Oratory  Club  in 
both  his  junior  and  senior  year,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Debating  Club  and  the  Glee 
Club.  He  played  football  his  sophomore 
year  and  was  also  vice  president  of  the 
school's  Student  Senate. 

Sponsored  by  Joseph  Mulqueen  Post 
377  of  The  American  Legion,  Somer- 
ville, he  was  coached  by  Sister  Ruth 
Elizabeth,  C.S.J. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Galla- 
gher, he  hopes  to  attend  Boston  College 
or  George  Washington  University  for  a 
career  in  law  or  politics. 

On  the  way  to  the  national  champion- 
ship Gallagher  won  local  and  state  con- 
tests, the  Regional  1  and  Sectional  A 
contests. 

The  Legion's  oratorical  contest  is 
based  on  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  is  designed 
to  test  the  students'  depth  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  basic  principles  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  Other 
objectives  are  to  develop  leadership  and 


Michael  Gallagher,  Massachusetts  orator, 
won  Legion's  $4,000  college  scholarship. 

the  ability  to  think  and  speak  clearly. 

Gallagher  and  his  opponents  each  had 
to  deliver  prepared  eight-to-ten  minute 
orations  on  the  Constitution  and  then 
follow  that  up  with  an  off-the-cuff  pre- 
sentation for  three-to-five  minutes  on  a 
constitutional  subject  given  to  them  only 
five  minutes  before  they  are  required  to 
talk  on  it. 

•  Second  place  winner  is  Thomas  W. 
Eggleston,  17,  of  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
He  took  home  with  him  a  $2,500  college 
scholarship.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Eggleston  and  a  senior  at  West  Lafay- 
ette high  school,  young  Thomas  is  also 
a  basketball  star,  having  won  all-city, 
all-sectional,  all-conference  honors  along 


National  Membership  Bulletin 

American  Legion  membership  for 
1970  reached  2,496,646  on  April 
20.  This  was  an  increase  of  24..315 
over  the  same  date  in  1969  and 
brought  the  Legion  to  within  160,- 
807  of  equaling  the  1969  final  mark 
of  2,667,  453.  Eighteen  departments 
went  over  quota  and  two  of  these 
( Ark.  and  Del. )  went  over  last  year's 
mark.  Minnesota  is  now  less  than 
700  members  away  from  another 
all-time  high. 

If  present  national  performance 
is  maintained,  the  Legion  should 
rack  up  a  45,000-member  gain  for 
the  year  and  reach  the  2,700.000 
plateau. 


with  being  selected  as  most  valuable 
player.  Popular  in  school,  he's  also  been 
president  of  the  student  body  and  the 
sophomore  class.  A  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  for  1969  and  1970. 
he's  also  a  top  debater  in  Indiana  and 
attended  Indiana  Boys  State  in  1969. 
Undecided  as  to  exactly  what  he'd  like 
to  be,  he's  pointing  more  or  less  to  law 
or  business. 

Eggleston  was  sponsored  by  Lafayette 
Post  1  1  of  The  American  Legion  and 
won  Regional  7  and  Sectional  C  contests 
as  well  as  local  orations  on  his  way  to 
the  high  school  national  finals. 

•  Third  place  winner  is  Marshall  J. 
Alexander,  Jr.,  of  Opelousas.  La.,  who 
turned  1 8  just  1 1  days  after  the  con- 
test. He  is  a  senior  at  Opelousas  High 
School  #  1  where  he  is  active  in  football, 
track,  choir,  band,  speech  and  drama. 
The  winner  of  the  third  place  $1,000 
scholarship  was  also  active  in  student 
government  circles  and  was  sponsored  by 
Opelousas  American  Legion  Post  45. 

(Continued  on  pa(^e  34) 


The  other  three  finalists  in  Legion  high  school  oratory  contest  and  the  college  scholar- 
ship prizes  they  won  (I  to  r):  Thomas  Eggleston,  Indiana,  2nd  place,  $2,500;  Marshall 
Alexander,  Louisiana,  3rd  place,  $1,000;  Douglas  Foley,  Oregon,  4th  place,  $500. 
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The  51st  National  Executive  Committee  of  The 
American  Legion  held  its  annual  spring  meeting  at 
National  Headquarters  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  this 
issue  went  to  press.  Shown  on  these  two  pages  are 
the  1969-70  representatives.  Of  the  65  members,  58 
are  from  state  and  foreign  departments  and  were 
elected  by  their  department  conventions.  The  re- 
maining seven  are  the  elected  national  officers:  The 
National  Commander,  five  National  Vice  Command- 
ers, and  the  National  Chaplain.  The  National  Com- 
mander serves  as  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Living 
Past  National  Commanders  (not  shown)  are  also  life 
members  of  the  committee  but  without  vote. 


J.  Milton  Patrick 
National  Commander 


Rev.  Fr.  William  D.  Curtis 
National  Chaplain 


Hugh  W.  Overton 
Alabama 


George  Petrovich 
Alasi(a 


Robert  E.  Cocltrill 
Arizona 


J.  W.  Steinsiek 
Arkansas 


Leo  W.  Crawford 
California 


Arthur  M.  MacCarthy 
Florida 


James  E.  Zulick 
France 


W.  D.  Harrell 
Georgia 


Wallace  C.  S.  Young 
Hawaii 


Max  Hanson 
Idaho 


Eric  H.  Smith 
Illinois 


Merlon  R.  Kingsley 
Maine 


Robert  E.  L.  Eaton 
Maryland 


Leo  F.  Malloy 
Massachusetts 


Harry  Wright 
Mexico 


Duane  T.  Brigstock 
Michigan 


Eugene  V.  Lindquist 
Minnesota 


Edmund  G.  Lyons 
New  Jersey 


G.  Y.  Fails 
New  Mexico 


Louis  E.  Drago 
New  York 


Leroy  S.  Lakey 
North  Carolina 


Patrick  T.  Miiloy 
North  Dakota 


Donald  L.  Gruenbaum 
Ohio 


John  J.  O'Connell 
Rhode  Island 


E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr. 
South  Carolina 


Glenn  R.  Green 
South  Dakota 


Robert  M.  Summitt 
Tennessee 


Jack  W.  Flynt 
Texas 


William  E.  Christoffersen 
Utah 
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Gilberto  M.  Font 
National  Vice  Commander 


Kent  Lundgren 
National  Vice  Commander 


Roland  D.  Marble 
National  Vice  Commander 


Raymond  F.  Mudge 
National  Vice  Commander 


Earl  R.  Norgard 
National  Vice  Commander 


Robert  I.  Hendershott 
Canada 


Meivin  H.  Heckman 
Indiana 


Ralph  M.  Godwin 
Mississippi 


Eldridge  Colston 
Oklahoma 


Roy  Sweet 
Vermont 


Robert  Grauberger 
Colorado 


Joseph  G.  Leonard 
Connecticut 


James  E.  Heal 
Delaware 


Stewart  W.  Parker 
District  of  Columbia 


Ray  Patterson 
Iowa 


H.  Armand  deMasi 
Italy 


U.  S.  Grant 
Kansas 


Harry  A.  Greene,  Jr. 
Kentucky 


Robert  C.  Smith 
Louisiana 


Frank  H.  Strong 
Missouri 


P.  W.  Kelley 
Montana 


Jerome  N.  Henn 
Nebraska 


Thomas  W.  MiHer 
Nevada 


Laurence  R.  Spaulding 
New  Hampshire 


I 


Don  Eva 
Oregon 


Arnold  A.  Hannherg 
Panama  Canal  Zone 


Daniel  A.  Drew 
Pennsylvania 


Edward  T.  Berling 
Philippines 


Raul  Barreras 
Puerto  Rico 


Thomas  J.  Gear 
Virginia 


D.  0.  Engel 
Washington 


L.  0.  Bickel 
West  Virginia 
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Martin  T.  Jansen 
Wisconsin 


J.  R.  Coulter 
Wyoming 
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Pointing  toward  tiie  study  of  law,  young 
Alexander  won  local  and  state  contests 
before  garnering  Regional  6  and  Sec- 
tional B  honors  on  his  way  to  the  Hous- 
ton finals. 

•  Fourth  place  winner  is  18-year-old 
Douglas  F.  Foley  of  Portland,  Ore.  Doug, 
a  senior  at  Reynolds  high  school.  Trout- 
dale,  Ore.,  won  a  $500  college  scholar- 
ship which  he  has  plans  to  use  in  the 
study  of  law  or  philosophy.  Active  in 
various  student  organizations  along  with 
cross  country  and  track,  Foley  also  at- 
tended 1969  Oregon  Boys  State.  He  is 
president  of  the  Reynolds  high  school 
Forensic  League  and  was  sponsored  by 
Federal  Post  97  of  The  American  Legion. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Foley  of  that  city.  He  won  local  and 
state  contests  as  well  as  Regional  1 1 
and  Sectional  D  contests  before  getting 
to  the  finals. 

The  National  Oratorical  Contest  series 
is  a  program  of  the  Legion's  American- 
ism Division.  Since  its  inception  in  1938, 
close  to  $240,000  in  cash  college  scho- 
larships have  been  disposed  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Many  more  thousands  of 
dollars  in  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  at  other  levels  of  the  Legion. 

National  Convention  News 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  been 
invited  to  address  The  American  Le- 
gion's 52nd  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion in  Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  28-Sept.  3. 

Actual  convention  sessions  take  place 
at  the  Portland  Memorial  Coliseum  Sept. 
1-2-3  following  pre-convention  activi- 
ties which  will  get  going  on  Aug.  28. 

Some  other  personages  invited  to 
speak  at  the  convention  include: 

•  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Wash.), 
Chmn  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

•  The  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Honorable  Luis  Ferre. 

•  H.  Ross  Perot,  Founder  and  Chief 
Officer  of  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.,  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  company  which 
has  had  such  a  meteoric  growth  since 
1962.  Mr.  Perot  attempted  late  in  1969 
to  fly  26  tons  of  badly-needed  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  American  prisoners- 
of-war  in  North  Vietnam  but  was  re- 
buffed by  Communist  authorities.  He 
will  receive  an  award  for  his  efforts  as 
a  private  citizen  to  help  U.S.  P.O.W.'s. 

•  Comedian  "Red"  Skelton  has  been 
invited  to  appear  at  the  National  Com- 
mander's Dinner  to  Distinguished  Guests 
at  7:30  p.m.,  Tues.,  Sept.  1,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Portland  Hilton  Hotel. 
Mr.  Skelton  was  to  have  received  the 
National  Commander's  Public  Relations 
Award  at  a  luncheon  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  during  the  Midwinter  Meeting  in 
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Portland  Hilton:  Legion  Hq  Hotel. 


March,  but  sudden  illness  forced  a  can- 
cellation. He  wired  regrets  and  pledged 
a  future  appearance. 

Here's  a  partial  timetable  of  events 
during  convention  week: 

•  Most  standing  commissions  and 
committees  will  meet  Aug.  28-29  at  the 
Portland  Hilton,  the  Headquarters  Hotel. 
The  National  Security  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commissions  are  scheduled  to  meet 
at  the  Benson  Hotel. 

•  Convention  commissions  and  com- 
mittees will  also  meet  at  the  Portland 
Hilton  and  Benson  Hotels  on  Aug. 
30-31. 

•  The  Contest  Supervisory  Committee 
Headquarters  and  meetings  will  be  at  the 
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Masonic  Temple,  1119  S.W.  Park  Ave., 
Portland,  Ore. 

•  Preliminary  contests  will  take  place 
Sat.  and  Sun.,  Aug.  29-30.  Sites  and 
times  to  be  announced  later. 

•  The  Legion's  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mittee pre-convention  meeting  will  take 
place  Sun.,  Aug.  30,  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the 
Portland  Hilton.  The  post-convention 
meeting  will  take  place  Sept.  3,  imme- 
diately following  adjournment  of  the 
convention  in  the  Coliseum. 

•  The  National  Convention  Patriotic 
and  Memorial  Service  will  be  held  Sun.. 
Aug.  30,  at  4:30  p.m.,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Portland  Hilton. 

•  The  Legion's  Nat'l  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps  Championship  Finals  will  be  held 
Sun.  evening,  Aug.  30,  at  Civic  Stadium, 
formerly  known  as  Multnomah  Stadium. 
Reserved  seats  $2.50,  general  admission 
$2.00.  Convention  registrants  will  re- 
ceive a  $.50  discount  coupon  in  their 
Convention  Program. 

•  The  Nat'l  Convention  Parade  will 
start  at  11:00  a.m.,  Mon.,  Aug.  31,  pro- 
ceed along  Broadway  for  approximately 
a  mile  with  the  reviewing  stand  set  up 
at  the  Portland  Hilton. 

•  Nat'l  Convention  Headquarters  staff 
offices,  Portland  Memorial  Coliseum. 

For  fishermen  who  must  wet  a  line 
when  they  go  traveling  about  the  coun- 
try, note  that  the  salmon  run  off  the 
Oregon  coast  in  August  and  it's  legal  to 
fish  for  them  from  June  through  Octo- 
ber. Tuna  are  legal  from  July  through 
September  and  bass,  cod,  snapper  and 
halibut  are  open  season  all  year  round. 

Facilities  are  available  along  the  coast 
for  canning,  storing,  shipping,  freezing, 
smoking  or  preparing  your  catch  for  im- 
mediate eating. 

Deep-sea  fishing  trips  range  from  a 
cost  of  about  $10.00  per  person  for  four 
hours  in  a  small  power  boat  holding  six 
people  up  to  larger  boats  holding  12 
people  at  about  $35.00  per  hour.  Rod, 
reel,  tackle  and  bait  are  normally  in- 
cluded in  costs. 

As  far  as  licenses  are  concerned  non- 
residents can  get  a  10-day  special  license 
for  $7.00.  If  you  want  salmon,  a  salmon 
and  steelhead  permit  is  required  and 
costs  an  additional  $1.00.  For  longer 
than  10  days,  a  non-resident  season 
license  is  available  for  $15.00  plus  the 
$1.00  salmon  permit.  There  is  also  a 
daily  angling  license  which  costs  $1.50. 
Again,  the  salmon  permit  is  extra.  Chil- 
dren under  14  fish  free.  Licenses  and 
salmon  permits  can  be  purchased  at  any 
license  dealer  (sporting  goods  stores, 
hardware  stores,  department  stores,  etc.,) 
or  from  the  Oregon  State  Game  Com- 
mission, 1634  S.W.  Alder  St.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

More  national  convention  news  in  up- 
coming issues. 


Legion  Posts  Honor  Lawmen 

Post  and  Unit  26,  Washington,  D.C., 

and  the  American  Federation  of  Police 
held  their  third  annual  Police-Com- 
munity banquet.  Police  awards,  spon- 
sored by  the  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations,  were  presented  to  Officers 
William  Baldwin  and  William  Tinsley 
of  the  Met.  Police  Dep't  Canine  Corps. 
In  the  photo,  from  the  left,  are:  Pvt. 
Baldwin,  Simon  Cain,  Chief  Thomas 
Alsop,  Post  Cmdr  Paul  Brown,  Pvt. 
Tinsley,  Lt.  Francis  Padgett,  and  (seated) 
Post  Adjutant  Isham  Parker. 


Police-Community  Banquet,  Wash.,  D.C. 

U.S.  Senator  Ted  Stevens  (Alaska), 
left  in  photo,  presented  a  Certificate  of 
Commendation  to  William  Huston,  Supt. 
of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Correc- 
tional Institution.  The  award  is  given 
each  year  by  Post  4,  Juneau,  Alaska. 


Sen.  Stevens  for  Post  4,  Juneau,  Alaska 

In  honor  of  the  late  Ptl.  H.  Thomas 
Guerry,  who  was  shot  and  killed  in  Janu- 
ary while  attempting  to  arrest  a  burglar. 
Post  49,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  had  the 
Legion's  Award  of  Merit  Plaque  in- 
scribed, "For  service  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,"  and  presented  it  to 
Guerry's  widow.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  a  luncheon  at  which  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  was  the  speaker. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  new  Dep't  of  Pennsylvania  Hq,  the 

War  Memorial  Building  at  Wormleys- 
burg  (see  photo  of  architect's  concep- 
tion), cost  $440,000.  It  is  a  two-story 
structure  on  a  paved  terrace,  with  brick 
and  block  exterior,  parking  for  30  cars, 
and  conference  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  to  accommodate  125  persons  each. 


Dep't  of  Pennsylvania's  new  HQ  building 

Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick  spoke  at 
the  ceremonies.  Nat'l  Adjutant  William 
F.  Hauck  recently  shared  in  dedication 
exercises  at  a  new  home  for  his  post. 
Post  178,  Garrett,  Ind. 

■ 

The  Dep't  of  Alabama,  with  the  backing 
of  many  civic  groups,  conducted  a  public 
signature  drive  to  free  American  prison- 
ers of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  Heading  the  effort  was  Robert 
Wilder,  of  Dadeville,  a  member  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Publications  Commis- 
sion. Posters  and  cards  were  placed  in 
banks  and  other  institutions,  and  the 
mayors  were  asked  for  their  support. 
The  Legionnaires  hoped  to  secure  250,- 
000  signatures  on  the  cards,  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  in  large  numbers  be 
brought  to  the  Communists'  attention. 
The  cards  asked:  1.  Notify  the  United 
States,  and  allow  the  families  to  know, 
the  names  of  all  Americans  now  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  the  Vietnam  war.  2. 
Assure  us  that  all  prisoners  of  war  are 
being  treated  humanely.  3.  Allow  in- 
spection of  prisoner  of  war  facilities  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Conference. 
4.  Allow  correspondence  between  pri- 
soners of  war  and  their  families. 
■ 

Legionnaire  Robert  L.  Smith,  of  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  center  in  photo  (above,  right) 
with  his  wife,  was  honored  as  the  Out- 
standing Handicapped  Federal  Employee 
of  the  Year.  Austin  E.  Kerby  (second 
from  left),  director  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Economic  Commission,  presented  Smith 
with  a  flag  that  had  flown  over  the  na- 
tion's Capitol,  as  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Donald  E.Johnson  (Past  Nat'l 
Cmdr),  right,  holds  the  award  that  Smith 
won  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
competition.  Commission  Vice  Chair- 
man (and  Legionnaire)  James  E.  John- 
son, left,  presented  the  award  to  Smith. 
Smith,  an  Army  combat  rifleman,  was 
shot  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese 
at  the  Chungjin  Reservoir,  Korea,  in  the 
winter  of  1950.  He  was  liberated  by  the 
Marines  after  the  enemy  had  held  him 
for  10  days  without  food  or  medical 
attention.  His  wounds,  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  frost  bite  and  infection, 
necessitated  a  quadruple  amputation. 
After  18  months  of  intensive  medical 
treatment,  Smith  was  fitted  with  artificial 
legs  and  artificial  arms  with  functional 
hooks.  Following  three  years  of  strenu- 
ous rehabilitation  effort,  Smith  decided 


to  be  completely  self-supporting  and 
prepared  himself  for  productive  em- 
ployment. He  was  hired  in  1955  as  a 
tabulating  machine  operator  with  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  has  since 
progressed  to  his  present  position  as 
Grade  1 1  computer  programmer. 


A  vet's  report:  progress  on  all  fronts 
■ 

New  Hampshire  Legionnaires  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Auxiliary  were  joined  by 
those  of  other  Departments  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  federal,  state  and  munic- 
ipal governments  in  paying  tribute  to 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  Ray  Mudge  at  a  re- 
cent testimonial  held  in  Manchester. 
Dep't  Cmdr  James  McMahon  and  Ad- 
jutant Anthony  Rumo  headed  a  large  del- 
egation from  Maine.  New  Hampshire 
Gov.  Walter  Peterson,  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  Mclntyre,  Congressman  Louis 
Wyman  and  Mayor  Henry  Pariseau  also 
participated.  Principal  speaker  was 
Daniel  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  Nat'l  Americanism  Com- 
mission. 

■ 

Gifts  of  TV  sets  were  among  the  bene- 
fits springing  from  the  $52,000  made 
available  by  Ohio  Legionnaires  in  their 
Gifts  For  the  Yanks  Who  Gave  fund 
drive.  In  the  photo  Dep't  Cmdr  Arthur 
Euler,  center,  and  Past  5th  District  Cmdr 
Howard  Henrichsen  stand  with  Maj. 
John  Parker,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
Soldiers  &  Sailors  Home,  following 
presentation  of  two  23-inch  color  sets  to 
the  Home.  Two  sets  were  also  presented 
to  each  of  Ohio's  five  VA  Hospitals. 


Ohio's  Gifts  for  the  Yanks  Who  Gave 
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Fifty  California  high  school  senior  boys 
selected  by  posts  from  37  schools  in  the 
San  Gabriel  and  Pomona  Valleys  and 
East  Los  Angeles  learned  about  forestry 
and  Forest  Rangers  on  a  recent  weekend, 
spending  three  days  in  the  Angeles  Nat'l 
Forest.  The  Sixth  Annual  Junior  Fores- 
try and  Conservation  Conference  is  re- 
gularly sponsored  by  Legion  District  1 8. 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service-Angeles  Nat'l  Forest,  Los  An- 
geles County  Dep't  of  Forester  and 
Firewarden,  and  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters,  So.  Calif.  Sect.  Costs  are 
paid  by  the  District  18  posts.  Subjects 
covered  included:  watershed  manage- 
ment, fire  protection,  flood  control,  rec- 
reation management.  Snow  Ranger 
activities,  tree  planting,  insect  control, 
and  forest  management.  The  boys  saw  a 
demonstration  of  a  fire  fighting  heli- 
copter and  a  fire  hose-laying  contest. 
More  than  200  trees  were  planted.  In 
charge  for  the  Legion  were  Hal  Barnes 
of  Pasadena  and  Glen  Reichenbach  of 
Arcadia. 


For  broadcasting  patriotic  messages  of 
famous  Americans,  Arthur  Dorfner,  presi- 
dent of  Toledo,  Ohio,  TV  station,  Chan- 
nel 24,  is  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation from  the  Lucas  County  Coun- 
cil Commander,  Maynard  Wolfe. 
■ 

The  Dep't  of  Minnesota  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Kidney  Foundation 
of  the  Upper  Midwest  to  participate  in 
a  statewide  Gift  of  Life  program  to  reg- 
ister volunteer  donors  for  post  mortem 
organ  transplants. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 
Post  95,  Nortli  Conway,  N.H.,  aroused 
by  a  valedictorian  speech  of  what  it 
considered  obvious  disloyalty  last  year 
at  the  local  high  school  graduation,  in- 
stituted Project  Americanism.  This 
called  for  each  high  school  senior  to 
write  a  2,000-word  essay  on  "What's 
Good  About  America."  The  Judges 
were  the  Dep't  of  New  Hampshire 
Americanism  Committee.  The  winner 
was  Timothy  Ma  rcoux,  of  Bartlett.  In 
the  photo,  Dep't  Cmdr  Edward  demons 
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Post  95,  N.H.,  asks.  What's  good  here? 

of  Post  95  presents  him  with  a  check  for 
$500.  His  name  will  be  on  the  perma- 
nent plaque  to  be  on  display  at  Kennett 
H.S.  He  also  received  a  trophy. 
■ 

Post  230,  Westmont,  N.J.,  concocted  a 
sure-fire  formula  for  a  successful  party 
for  Viet  Vets  from  Philadelphia  Naval 
Hospital  and  Walson  Army  Hospital. 
Fort  Dix.  The  post  put  on  five  bands  and 
presented  Dave  Robinson,  the  "hatchet 
man"  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  de- 
fensive backfield,  who  clowned  and 
signed  autographs.  The  party  was  tele- 
vised. 

■ 

Post  129,  Toms  River,  N.J.,  sponsored  a 
Lounge  Party  for  wounded  vets  from 
Vietnam  in  Walson  Army  Hospital  at 
Fort  Dix.  The  offerings  included  music, 
entertainment,  a  humorous  skit,  a  large 
cake  donated  by  a  local  merchant,  and 
many  gifts.  Those  unable  to  attend  the 
party  got  fruit  baskets  and  fresh  fruit, 
mostly  donated  by  merchants. 

■ 

Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  State  Univ.  College 
President  George  Angel!  (right  in  photo) 
examines  some  of  the  400  volumes, 
dating  back  to  the  pre-Civil  War  era, 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Hon.  Smith 
M.  Weed,  that  have  been  given  to  the 
college  by  Post  20  of  Plattsburgh.  Look- 
ing on  arc.  1.  to  rt.:  Glyndon  Cole,  as- 
sociate librarian:  Post  20  Cmdr  Joseph 
Cox:  and  Lcclair  Smith.  Post  Library 
chairman.  All  400  of  the  volumes  are  out 
of  print. 


Gift  of  rare  books  from  Post  20,  N.Y. 
■ 

Post  132,  Toledo,  Ohio,  set  up  three  of 
these  advertising  billboards  which  pro- 
mote the   Legion's  national   and  local 


roles.  Their  installation  was  made  pos- 
sible at  cost  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Stoner  Advertising  System.  In  the  photo, 
1.  to  rt.:  E.  M.  Warder,  adjutant;  Charles 
Grossman,  Sr.,  chaplain;  Wm.  Hudson. 
2nd  VC;  Wm.  Claus,  Post  Cmdr;  Wm. 
Love,  Lucas  Co.  Cmdr;  and  Floyd 
Jackson,  1st  VC. 


Post  132,  Ohio,  puts  the  Legion  high. 
■ 

Post  394,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gave  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Participation  to  Mrs.  Jean  Eick- 
hofT  in  recognition  of  her  efforts  in  as- 
sisting the  victims  of  Hurricane  Camille. 
Her  telephone  calls  resulted  in  about  16 
tons  of  clothing  and  bedding  collected 
and  sent  to  the  disaster  areas.  At  left  in 
the  photo  is  Post  Cmdr  George  Wiliszew- 
ski  with  Mrs.  Eickhoflf,  and  American- 
ism chairman  Riley  Leach. 


Award  for  Hurricane  relief  efforts 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

E.  Meade  Wilson,  of  Mulberry.  Fla.,  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Nat'l  Cmdr  who  also  serves  on  the 
Nat'l  Publications  Commission,  named 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Polk  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc. 
He  is  a  founder  of  the  Association. 
■ 

Larry  S.  Bogue,  28,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
named  ass't  general  manager  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Emblem  Sales.  A  Viet  Era 
Navy  vet,  he  was  Indiana's  representa- 
tive on  the  Nat'l  Vietnam  Era  Advisor\ 
Committee  at  the  Legion's  1967  Nat'l 
Convention  in  Boston. 


C.  S.  (Larry)  Campbell,  of  Barre,  Vt., 
appointed  to  the  State  Legislature  to 
succeed  Rep.  Stephen  B.  Martin  for  the 
completion  of  the  unexpired  term  re- 
sulting from  Martin's  appointment  to  the 
Superior  Court  bench.  Campbell  has 
been  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Economic  Commission. 

■ 

C.  L.  (Bud)  Johnson,  Contest  Coordina- 
tor for  Legion  Uniformed  Groups  com- 
petition, retiring  after  nearly  14  years 
of  service  with  the  Legion  staff,  eight  as 
Coordinator.  Succeeding  him  is  Robert 
C.  May,  of  Mooresvilie,  Ind.,  a  Korean 
War  Navy  vet,  who  joined  the  Legion 
Hq  staff  in  1964  as  a  supervisor  of  stock 
and  inventory  for  Nat'l  Emblem  Sales. 
He  has  attended  Indiana  Univ.  and  is 
continuing  work  there  toward  a  BS  de- 
gree. 


DEATHS 


Herb  Shriner,  51,  famed  "Hoosier  come- 
dian," and  his  wife,  43,  both  killed  in 
an  auto  accident  when  their  car  went 
off  U.S.  1  while  on  their  way  home  to 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  He  had  appeared 
at  a  luncheon  during  the  Legion's  Wash- 
ington Conference  in  March  to  accept 
the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Public  Relations  Award 
for  1970  to  Red  Skelton  when  illness 
prevented  Skelton's  appearance. 
■ 

Arthur  J.  Rulon,  81,  of  Jamestown, 
N.D.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1927-28)  and 
Dep't  Finance  Officer  for  35  years.  He 
was  the  uncle  of  George  W.  Rulon  of  the 
Americanism  Div. 

■ 

Walter  G.  Curtis,  formerly  of  Lisbon 
and  Fargo,  N.D.,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Past  N.D.  Dep't  Cmdr  (1925-26).  He 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Mar.  31,  1970 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Mar.  31,  1970   $  463,798 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    8,612,053 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    166,326 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1970    2,455 

New  Applications  rejected    667 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birth- 
day occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  15% 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1970  the  15%  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 


was  at  one  time  mayor  of  Lisbon. 


Clyde  R.  Hunt,  Woodhaven,  N.Y.,  a 
Legion  founder  and  the  founder  and  first 
commander  of  the  Queens  County, 
N.Y.,  Legion  (1919-20). 

■ 

OUie  A.  Davis,  73,  of  Alamogordo,  New 
Mex.,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Legion 
and  Past  Dep't  Adjutant  of  Indiana 
(1930-33). 

■ 

Joseph  A.  Burke,  73,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  a  vice  chairman  for  the  Nat'l 
Americanism  Council. 


Henry  R.  Kruse,  70,  of  Olympia,  Wash., 
a  member  of  the  Nat'l  Convention  Com- 
mission since  1953  and  a  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  (1966-67). 

■ 

Walter  G.  Leland,  of  Sangerville,  Me., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1952-53). 

■ 

Jesse  W.  Halden,  76,  of  Sun  City,  Ariz., 
an  Iowa  Legionnaire  who  was  Dep't 
Cmdr  in  1946-47. 


Lyle  C.  Mikelson,  of  Wood  Lake,  Minn., 
1969-70  Minnesota  Dep't  Commander, 
in  an  auto  accident. 


William  J.  Murphy,  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  a  Legion  Founder,  as  a  participant 
from  New  Hampshire,  with  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  at  the 
St.  Louis  Caucus. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Spec  Serv  Force — (Aug.)  Graham  Neilson, 
72  Old  Mill  Rd.,  Toronto  18,  Ontario,  Canada 

2nd  Tng  Gp,  Co  M  (MOP)— (Sept.)  Joseph 
Breitenbach,  917  Hamilton  St..  Carlisle,  Pa. 
17013 

3rd  Div— (July)  Barney  Gallitelli,  294  17th  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11215 
5th  Div— (Sept.)  Robert  Rochon,  3019  W.  Mc- 

Kinley  Blvd.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53208 
5th    Medical  Bn — (Sept.)    Raymond  Carlson, 

1137  Kay  Pkway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48103 
5tli  Recon  Tp — (June)  Ireland  Justice,  120  La 

Choy  Dr.,  Archbold,  Ohio  43502 
7th   Field    Art'y— (Sept.)    Henry   Wagner,  2 

Tylee  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass.  01605 
10th  Field  Sig  Bn   (WWl)— (Sept.)  Frederic 

Wright,  5124  9th  Ave.  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

33710 

11th  Reg't— (Sept.)   John  Key,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box 

16084,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  46216 
17th  Airborne  Div— (Aug.)  Vic  Mittleman,  139 

W.  Plumstead  Ave.,  Lansdowne,  Pa.  19050 
17th  Cav  Recon  Sqdn,  Tp  B— (Aug.)  Nicholas 

Palmieri,  906  Syramore  St.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

45011 

17th  Inf  Medical  Det— (Aug.)  Delbert  Miller, 

1230  Idaho  Ave.,  Erie,  Pa.  16505 
18th  Coast  Art'y  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Chas.  Justus, 

625  Yaronia  Dr.  N.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43214 
18th  Eng,  All  Cos— (Aug.)  Thomas  Cherry,  2730 

E.  Eastman  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80210 
18th  Eng  Rwy  (WWl)— (Sept.)  J.  D.  Lyman, 

2710  S.E.  Courtney  Rd.,  Portland,  Ore.  97222 


20th  Coast  Art'y  (HD),  Fort  Crockett,  Texas— 
(Aug.)  Cecil  Fravel,  Rt.  2  Box  243,  Cory  don, 
Ind.  47112 

22nd  Inf— (July)  William  Boice,  6750  N.  7th 

Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013 
26th  Sig  Co— (June)  Thomas  Carty,  Jr.,  2280 

Centre  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132 
29th  Div— (Sept)  Benjamin  Cassell,  525  Parks- 
ley  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21223 
32nd  Div  (WWl,  WW2  &  Fort  Lewis)— (Sept.) 

Dane  County  Red  Arrow  Club,  Box  1282, 

Madison,  Wis.  53701 
32nd   Gen  Hosp — (Aug.)    John   Cottrell.  118 

Meridian  St.,  Shirley,  Ind.  47384 
34th  Div— (Sept.)  Jack  Yepsen,  P.O.  Box  616, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50303 
34th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  George  Remple,  209 

Lewiston  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45429 
35th  Div— (Sept.)  Raymond  Vaughn,  P.O.  Box 

4022,  Topeka,  Kans.  66604 
36th  Div— (Sept.)  A.  F.  Kohutek,  2404  Lincoln 

St.,  Irving,  Tex.  75060 
37th  Div— (Sept.)  Jack  Wander,  21  W.  Broad 

St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
37th  Ord  Co  (MM)— (Sept.)  Russel  Bieber,  Rt. 

3,  Allentown,  Pa.  18104 
39th    Combat    Eng    (WW2)— (Sept.)  Thomas 

Sweares,  2217  E.  Raymond  St.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  46203 

51st  Pioneer  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Otto  Rauch, 
186  Adams  St.,  Delmar,  N.Y.  12054 

56th  Reg't  CAC  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Archibald  Mer- 
riam,  16  Bayview  Ave.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
06854 

62nd  Gn  Bn— (July)   Everett  Wookman,  111 

Sheriman  St.,  Nokomis,  111. 
80th  Div— (Aug.)  Frank  Dachtler,  14408  Mont- 
rose Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44111 
80th  Div  MP   (WWl)— (June)    Michael  Pas- 

quarett,  13  Elm  St.,  Warren,  Pa.  16365 
81st  QM  Co  (WW2)— (Sept.)  S.  F.  Slaugh,  583 

W.  1st  No.,  Vernal,  Utah  84078 
81st  Serv  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Nicklas  Kri- 

voniak,  1700  Westmoor  Dr.,  Austin,  Tex.  78723 
88th   MP,   Cos   A&B    (WWl)— (Aug.)  Albert 

Meyer,  Box  1125,  Cumberland,  Iowa  50843 
92nd   Medical   Gas   Treatment   Bn  (WW2)— 

(July)  James  DeLong,  31  City  Hall  St.,  SE, 

Massillon,  Ohio  44646 
100th  Div — (Sept.)  Leonard  Mcllvaine,  Chest- 
nut Ridge  Rd.,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y.  12801 
101st  MP  Bn— (Sept.)  Harvey  Miller,  P.O.  Box 

278,  Merrick,  N.Y.  11566 
102nd  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Glen  Wemple, 

105  East  Rd.,  Boonville,  N.Y.  13309 
103rd   Medical   Bn   &    Reg't— (Sept.)  Robert 

Goldsmith,   37   Farmbrook   Dr.,  Levittown, 

Pa.  19055 

103rd  QM  Reg't,  Co  E  &  728th  Ord  Co— (Aug.) 
John  Bollinger,  RD  1,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325 

104th  Div— (Sept.)  Richard  Karst,  3926  N. 
Bernard  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60618 

106th  Eng  Rwy  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Alfred  Haw- 
kins, 18447  Fielding  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48219 

109th  Eng,  Co  B  (WWl)— (Aug.)  H.  S.  Sey- 
mour, 601  Kilpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

109th  Eng,  Co  F— (Sept.)  Irving  Tilgner. 
Lewellen,  Neb.  69147 

110th  Inf,  Co  K  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Glancy  Smith, 
644  Huffman  St.,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

113th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  G.  E.  McCool,  1820 
E.  Sycamore  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind.  46901 

115th  Reg't,  Cannon  Co  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Wayne 
Rankin,  132  Old  Indiana  Rd.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
15748 

116th  Inf,  Co  F  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Robert  Rag- 
land,  3201  Pasley  Ave.  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
24015 

117th  Inf,  Co  K— (Sept.)   J.  T.  Witherspoon. 

Union  City,  Tenn.  38261 
123rd  Field  Art'y,  Bat  A  (WWl)— (Sept.)  John 

Brookens,  Owaneco,  111.  62555 
12.3rd  Mach  Gun  Bn,  Cos  A  &  B  (WWl)— 

(Aug.)    Alvin    Michel,    200    Chestnut  St., 

Quincy,  111.  62301 
12.3rd  MG  Bn,  Co  D  (WWl)— (Sept.)   M.  C. 

Bishop,  718 1/2  N.  Gilbert  St.,  Danville,  111. 

61832 

125th,  126th,  127th,  128th  Reg'ts— (Sept.)  Joseph 

Janos,  2340  S.  Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60623 
127th  Inf— (Sept.)  John  Melger,  412  Pine  St., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.  53085 
128th   Arm'd   Ord   Maint   Bn,   Co   C— (July) 

Harold  Parkins,  427  Gilmore  Ave.,  Trafford, 

Pa.  15085 

131st  AAA  Gun  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Fred  Kel- 
lerman,  Jr.,  1617  Gilsey  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45205 

132nd  Gen  Hosp— (Sept.)  John  Schoeph,  907  N. 

18th  Ave.,  Melrose  Park,  111.  60160 
134th  Reg't  Co  I  &  3rd  Bn,  HQ  Co— (Aug.) 

Robert  Skinner,  7641  Aylesworth,  Lincoln, 

Nebr.  68505 

139th  Inf,  Co  A  (WWl)— (Sept.)  John  Wade, 
1320  W.  1st  St.,  Coffeyville,  Kans.  67337 

146th  Combat  Eng— (Aug.)  John  Murphy,  907 
N.  Brookwood,  Perry,  Okla.  73077 

148th  Arm'd  Sig  Co— (Sept.)  George  L'Homme, 
565  Boswell  Ave.,  Norwich,  Conn.  06360 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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148th  Reg't,  Co  F— (July)  Jim  Spencer,  324 

Pearl  St.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43402 
190th    Field    Arf'y    Gp    (WW2)— (July)  Mel 

Sober,  P.O.  Box  361,  Sunbury,  Pa.  17801 
203rd  Coast  Art'y  AA— (Sept.)   Stanley  Bye, 

1311  S.  Maple  St.,  Carthage,  Mo.  64836 
203rd   Port  Co— (July)    Norris  Glidden,  1542 

Woodlawn,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46203 
211th  MP  Co  (Ft.  Leonard  Wood  1942-43)— 

(June)  George  Murdock,  Rock  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
213th  CAAA— (July)  Hiester  Gingrich,  R.D.  2, 

Lebanon,  Pa.  17042 
214th  MP  Co— (Aug.)   Ellis  Hopfenberg,  716 

Park  Ave.,  Uniondale,  N.Y.  11553 
252nd   Sqdn   Remount,   Tp  B— (Aug.)  Lewis 

Jenkins,  308  S.  Walnut,  Versailles,  Mo.  65084 
254th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Earle  Schwark. 

8222  Stratford  Dr.,  Parma,  Ohio  44129 
255th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Marvin 

George,  4601  63rd  St.,  Apt.  12,  San  Diego, 

Calif.  92115 

266th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  Gus  Seftas,  32 
Petrak  St.,  Charleroi,  Pa.  15022 

267th  QM  Baking  Co— (Aug.)  Jack  Palmer, 
1968  Middle  Bellville  Rd.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

273rd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Alfred 
Myers,  1413-36th  St.,  Hannibal,  Mo.  63401 

305th  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Louis  Gold- 
berg, 1032  Parkview  Dr.,  New  Kensington, 
Pa.  15068 

308th  Motor  Supply  Tn— (Sept.)  Albert  Vetter, 
525  Renford  Dr.,  Apt.  A-210,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
37919 

309th    Eng    (WWl)— (Sept.)    Leonard  Davis. 

1456  Loretta  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46227 
311th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D  (WWl)— (Aug.)  Phil 

Cusick,  1035  S.  Hanover  St.,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 
311th  Ord  Depot  Co— (Sept.)  John  Scott,  Box 

961,  Princeton,  W.  Va.  24740 
314th   Inf    (AEF)— (Sept.)    Irwin    Rentz,  117 

Reading  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 
316th  Inf— (Sept.)  E.  G.  Cleeland,  6125  McCal- 

lum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144 
319th  Field  Sig  Bn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Ferd  Donze. 

P.O.  Box  104,  Tippecanoe,  Ohio,  44699 
319th  Inf,  Co  I— (Aug.)   Ed.  Reed,  Box  464, 

Vanderbilt,  Pa.  15486 
322nd  Field  Art'y  (WWl)— (Sept.)  L.  B.  Fritsch, 

P.O.  Box  324,  Hamilton,  Ohio  45012 
324th  Field  Art'y— (Sept.)   Fred  Karch,  1143 

Oakwood  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43206 
327th    Field    Art'y    (WWl)— (Sept.)  Charles 

Campbell,  407  S.  Cherokee  St.,  Taylorville, 

111.  62568 

327th  Mach  Gun— (Sept.)  Anthony  Willig,  836 
Crescent  Ave.,  Covington.  Ky.  41011 

329th  Inf,  Co  H  (WWl)— (Sept.)  C.  E.  Pitsen- 
barger,  516  N.  Center  St.,  Versailles,  Ohio 

332nd  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  J.  A.  Richards,  434 
S.  Portage  Path,  Akron,  Ohio  44320 

338th  Eng  Reg't— (July)  W.  S.  Outland,  Box  86, 
Woodland,  N.C.  27897 

339th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D— (Sept.)  Lena  Miller. 
727  E.  McLane,  Osceola,  Iowa  50213 

348th  Sta  Hosp  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Milt  Bloom- 
quist,  P.O.  Box  262,  Lansing,  Mich.  48902 

351st  Inf,  HQ  Co  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Frank  Kirk- 
land,  503  N.  Thornton  St.,  Richmond,  Mo. 
64085 

351st  MG  Co  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Fillmore  Stull, 

1311  Watrous  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50315 
353rd  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)   John  Hughes,  829 

East  Ave.  B.,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  67501 
359th  Eng,   GS   Reg't  Med  Det— (July)  Ray 

Geelan.  Ruthven,  Iowa  51358 
393rd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (Korean  War)— (Sept.) 

LaMoine  Boggs,  Box  215,  Frankfort,  Ind.  46041 
405th  Inf,  Co  D— (Sept.)  G.  F.  McCauley,  4455 

Fruitland  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ohio  44641 
447th   AAA   Bn— (Sept.)    Lennis  Dauzat,  422 

14th  St.,  Alexandria,  La.  71301 
460th  AAA  Bn,  Bat  D  (WW2)— (Aug.)  James 

Jones,  1812  Iowa,  Norman,  Okla.  73069 
494th  AA  Bn,  Bat  B— (July)  Harold  Kiehne, 

424  Nokomis  St.  N.,  Alexandria,  Minn.  56308 
503rd  Ord  Co,  Hvy  Maint  Tank — (Aug.)  Francis 

Olds,  Wilson,  Kans.  67490 
526th  Ord  Co,  Hvy  Maint  Tank— (Sept.)  George 

Hurless,  Rt.  4,  Van  Wert,  Ohio  45891 
555th  AAA  Bn— (Sept.)  Art  Noss,  9006  W.  Lawn 

Ave.,  Brentwood,  Mo.  63144 
5.56th  Eng  Hvy   Ponton  Bn— (Sept.)  Clifford 

Day,  16762  Inkster  Rd..  Detroit,  Mich.  48240 
593rd   Amphib  Eng,   Co   D— (Aug.)    Steve  J. 

Brasko,  741  S.  Canal  St.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio 
605th  AAA  Gun  Bn— (Sept.)   Clyde  Seaford, 

1501  Moose  Rd.,  Kannapolis,  N.C.  28081 
608th  &  658th  Medical  Clr  Cos  (Sep)— (July) 

Marlin  Gehres,  Wren,  Ohio  45899 
KOSth  OBAM  Bn— (Aug.)  Gus  Flider,  2627-9th 

St.,  Moline,  III.  61265 
609th  Tank  Dest— (Sept.)  Don  Vogt,  P.O.  Box 

142,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456 
610th  Tank  Dest  Bn,  Co  A— (Sept.)  Elmer  Staib, 

1434  Haskin  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40215 
611th  Eng  Lt  Equip  Co— (Aug.)  R.  P.  Douglas, 

4700  N.  Virginia,  Reno.  Nev.  89504 
613th  OBAM  Bn— (Sept.)  William  Rice,  2010 

Country  PI.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18018 
630th  QM— (July)  Hugh  Kite,  1505  E.  Hardin 

Ave..  College  Park.  Ga.  30337 
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638th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (July)  William  Oler,  565 

N.  Rural  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46201 
643rd  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)  Daniel  Pagliarulo, 

Pag's  Acres,  Dixmont,  Maine  04932 
681st  QM  Co— (Sept.)  Carl  Goldsberry,  Jr.,  Rt. 

2,  Logan,  Ohio  43138 
719th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (Sept.)  Rodney  Runsteen, 

12620  W.  Dodge  Rd..  Omaha,  Neb.  68154 
741st  Tank  Bn,  Co  A— (Sept.)  Charles  Berardi- 

nelli.  1977  Hilton  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 
754th  Tank  Bn— (July)  John  Vandermark,  16 

New  York  Ave.,  Carteret,  N.J.  07008 
755th  Rwy  Shop  Bn,  Co  B— (Aug.)  Kenneth 

Simpson,  3329  Oliver  Rd.,  N.E.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

24012 

758th  Eng  Co— (July)  R.E.  Seipel,  4660  Wingate 

Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
772nd  Tank  Dest— (Sept.)  Gene  Mishalak,  26455 

Stollman  Dr.,  Inkster,  Mich.  48141 
786th  Eng  Petrol  Dist  Co— (Aug.)  Julian  Cline. 

3162  Norfolk  La.,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042 
809th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)  Andrew  Novacek, 

424— 2nd  St.,  West  Newton,  Pa.  15089 
817th  Eng  Avn  Bn— (Sept.)  Doc  Richards,  29 

Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
866th  Eng  Avn  Bn,  Co  C— (July)  Robert  Ras- 

mussen,  1556  Smizer  Mill  Rd.,  Fenton,  Mo. 
889th   Eng— (Sept.)    Bill  Haase,  5061  Orleans 

Ave,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51102 
892nd  Chem  Co  (AO)— (July)  John  Hawkins, 

7430  Locust  Ave.,  Gary,  Ind.  46403 
3640  QM  Bn,  Co  E— (Aug.)  Hilbert  Gietzel,  N. 

Spring  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  53916 
Americal  Ord— (Aug.)  Harry  Mickelson,  1607 

Highland  Ave.,  Hubertus,  Wis.  53033 
Evac  Hosp  8  (WWl)— (Sept.)  William  Van  Ars- 

dale,  303  North  Ave.,  Greer,  S.C.  29651 
Evac  Hosp  13  (WWl)— (Sept. )  Leo  Bellg,  808 

Ash  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43611 
Merrill's  Marauders— (Sept.)  Thomas  Martini. 

520  Long  Beach  Rd.,  Island  Park,  N.Y.  11558 
Mexican   Border   Vets   &   Auxiliary — (Aug.) 

Alfred  Moudy,  924  N.  Garfield  Dr..  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Original  120  &  Last  Man  Club— (Sept.)  Bert- 
ram Keene,  19  Sisson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Puget  Sound  Warriors,  Coast  Art'y  Corps  (WWl) 
—(Sept.)  Joe  Brown,  2805  S.  50th  St.,  Omaha, 
Neb.  68106 

World  Wars  Tank  Corps— (July)  Thomas  Mc- 
Nulty,  316  Athol  Ave.,  Apt.  F,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NAVY 

5th    Marine    Div— (July)    Tom    Stowe,  3427 

Valley  Dr.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22302 
12th  Defense  Bn— (Aug.)  Howard  Phelps,  6741 

Burdett  Way,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95823 
15th  Marines,  3rd  Bn— (July)  W.  E.  Sams,  P.O. 

Box  193,  Sylvester,  Ga.  31791 
19th   Seabees— (Sept.)    Herbert  McCallen,  97 

Lawrence  Park  Crescent,   Bronxville,  N.Y. 

10708 

23rd  Marine  Band— (June)  George  Domchick. 
11964  Andrew  St.,  Wheaton,  Md.  20902 

31st  Special  Seabees— (July)  Charles  Scharf, 
18  N.  Colonial  Dr.,  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740 

35th  Seabees— (Sept.)  Phil  Silver,  924  Stratford 
Ct.,  Westbury,  N.Y.  11590 

56th  Seabees— (Sept.)  J.  M.  O'Connor,  Michigan 
Terrace  Apt.  3104,  535  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60611 

60th  Seabees— (Sept.)  R.  D.  Stevens,  Jr.,  200 
Ardmore  Dr.,  Middletown,  Ohio  45042 

66th  Seabees— (Sept.)  John  Chandler,  Box  603, 
McLemoresville,  Tenn.  38235 

88th  Seabees— (Aug.)  H.  J.  Mueller,  5440  Mor- 
gan Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55419 

107th  Seabees — (Sept.)  Norman  Joseph,  2020 
14th  Ave.,  Broadview,  111.  60153 

P.  T.  Boats,  All  Hands— (Sept.)  J.  M.  Newberry, 
P.O.  Box  202,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101 

Students  Naval  Tng  Corps  (CCNY)— ( Aug.) 
Allen  Hanover,  2225  E.  29th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11229 

Women  Marines — (Aug.)  Mrs.  Nancy  O'Reilly, 
Yorklynne  Manor,  (D-1),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19131 

USS  Gleaves— (July)  John  Bussey,  89  Catlin 

Ave.,  Rumford,  R.I.  02916 
USS  Henrico  (APA45)— (Sept.)  J.  Chiarini,  1721 

76th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11214 
USS  Hornet  (CV8-CV12)— ( June)    Billy  Cot- 

trell,  633  Caren  Dr.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23452 
USS  LST  619— (July)    James  Canavan,  2005 

Mercer  Ave.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33401 
USS  LST  899— (Sept.)  C.  B.  Covington,  Jr.,  116 

Main  St.,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601 
USS  McCalla   (Torp  Boat  Dest  253,  WWl)— 

(Sept.)    Newlin   Marshall,    1106   Green  St.. 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa.  19061 
USS  Menifee  ( APA202)— (Sept.)  Jack  Morris. 

P.O.  Box  C,  Monticello,  Miss.  39654 
USS  Phelps  (DD360)— (July)  Stanley  Parker, 

571  W.  Wheelock  Pkway.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

55117 

USS  Saufley  (DD465,  WW2)— (Sept.)  Vernon 
Ebling,  620  3rd  Ave..  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18018 

USS  Terry  (Torp  Boat  Dest  25,  WWl)— (Sept.) 
Newlin  Marshall.  1106  Green  St.,  Marcus 
Hook,  Pa.  19061 


USS  Wadleigh  (DD689)— ( Aug.)  Donald  Wun- 

derlich,  Voltaire,  N.  Dak.  58792 
USS  Wasp  (CV7)— (Sept.)  George  Landstrom, 

R.D.  2,  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.  14432 
USS  Yorktovvn  (CV10)—(  June)  Eugene  Murphy, 

15  Lambert  Ave.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

AIR 

1st  Day  Bomb  Gp  (Kelly  Field,  June  1921)— 

(Sept.)   O.  A.  Anderson,  Rt.  1,  Box  17  A, 

Harlingen,  Tex.  78550 
2nd  Bomb  Gp,  H  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Clyde  Atker- 

son,  2028  Reever  St.,  Arlington,  Tex.  76010 
17th  Tact  Air  Commun  Sqdn  (WW2,  Morris 

Field,   N.C.)— (Sept.)    Robert   Sparrow,  315 

Schoolhouse  Rd.,  Franklin,  Ind.  46131 
18th  Repair  Sqdn— (Sept.)  Charles  Niewahner. 

Main  &  Floral,  Elsmere,  Ky.  41018 
22nd   Aero   Sqdn— (Sept.)    Arthur  McCallum, 

2358  S.  County  Trail,  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

02818 

28th  Aero  Pursuit  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  George 
Mosny,  4116  Hemlock  St.,  East  Chicago,  Ind, 
46312 

44th  Depot  Repair  Sqdn  (SW  Pacific)- (Sept.) 

Fred  Chew,  158  Meridian  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
57th  Bomb  Wng,  310th,  319th,  321st,  .340th  Bomb 

Gps,  308th  Sig  Corps— (June  I  John  DiUin,  130 

E.  Orange  Ave.,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  33853 
125th  AACS  (Gaya,  India,  WW2)— (June)  Ross 

Miller,  8  Lockwood  Dr.,  Roselle,  N.J.  07203 
138th    Aero    Sqdn     (WWl)— (Sept.)  Joseph 

Lafond,  321  Charles  St.,  Woodbum,  Ore.  97071 
281st  &   282nd   Aero   Sqdns   (WWl)— (Sept.) 

Norbert  Jenkins,  158  Hawthorne  Dr.,  Paines- 

ville,  Ohio  44077 
317th    Tp    Carrier    Gp,    40th    Sqdn— (July) 

Charles  Severance,  Box  296,  Shawnee,  Ohio 
393rd  Bomb  Sqdn,  VH— (Aug.l   Jacob  Beser, 

1313  St.  Albans  Rd.,  Pikesville,  Md.  21208 
409th  Bomb  Gp,  L— (July)  Bernard  Bernstein, 

6514  N.  Albany  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60645 
418th  Sig  Co  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Rens  Steppler, 

1030  Sproul  Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  19010 
463rd  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Sept.)   Bill  Scar- 
row,  Box  6,  Goodland,  Kans.  67735 
485th  Bomb  Gp,  H— (Aug.)  William  Schoultz, 

532  Park  Ave.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio  44444 
871st  A/B  Eng,  Avn  Bn— (Aug.)  Harold  Sweet, 

213  Oak  Ridge  Terr.,  Liverpool,  N.Y.  13088 
988th  MP  (Avn)— (Sept.)  John  Robertson,  1130 

Ashbridge  Rd.,  West  Chester,  Pa.  19380 
2277th  QM  Truck  Co  (Avn)— (Aug.)  Jeff  Pen- 
nington, Blackstone,  111.  61313 
American     Balloon     Corps— (Sept.)  Robert 

Record,  215  S.  Carmalita  St.,  Hemet,  Calif. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pearl  Harbor  Survivors — (July)  Charles  Pat- 
terson, 3854-58th  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92115 

Women's  Overseas  Service  League — (July)  Mrs. 
H.R.  Anderson,  23600  Marine  View  Dr., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98188 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Ray  Barba  (1969),  Post  68,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Garnett  M.  Eisele  and  John  P.  Hoffman  ( both 
1961)  and  Walter  Cornell  (1963)  and  Cephas 
Brainerd  (1965),  Post  13,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

J.  G.  Girard  (1969),  Post  100,  Rogers,  Ark. 

R.  Walter  Johnson  and  Oscar  E.  Larson  and 
John  L.  Lucas  and  Shirley  E.  Phares  and  Ray- 
mond Stenback  (all  1969),  Post  205,  Fortuna, 
Calif. 

Thomas  A.  Dickens  and  James  Jirsa  and  Wil- 
liam Van  Velzer  (all  1969),  Post  241,  Baldwin 
Park,  Calif. 

Velemir  Zarkovacski  (1968),  Post  243.  Canoga 
Park,  Calif. 

Oscar  V.  Hutchinson  and  Albin  W.  Pearson 
and  Charles  Weber  (all  1969),  Post  405,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

Roger  Walker  (1969),  Post  435,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

James  B.  Hughes  (1958)  and  Walter  Biggs 
(1969),  Post  447,  Sacramento,  CaUf. 

Edward  Harris  and  Paul  R.  McFall  and  Ed  M. 
Washington,  Jr.  (all  1969),  Post  726,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Raymond  J.  Mather  (1969),  Post  817,  Pano- 
rama City,  Calif. 

J.  E.  Jaudon  (1969),  Post  12,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Anthony  L.  Ulchar  (1969),  Post  28,  Key  West, 
Fla. 

Marguerite  F.  Maginnis  and  Jane  Pierson 
(both  1969),  Post  156,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Chris  G.  Benke  (19641  and  Joseph  Axtman 
and  Arthur  W.  Sweitzer  (both  1966)  and  Karl 
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Schimmelphennig  (1968),  Post  699,  Lyons,  111. 

Joseph  Burton  and  William  C.  Ehlers  and 
Carter  K.  Kvavli  (all  1970),  Post  728,  Chicago, 
111. 

Marion  Dale  Poorman  (1969),  Post  1130,  West 
Union,  111. 

Joseph  J.  Speaks  and  Noble  B.  Svvick  and 
Lawrence  J.  Welch  and  Joseph  G.  Wood  (all 
1969),  Post  34,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  I.  Davies  (1969),  Post  267,  McGregor, 
Iowa. 

H.  H.  Klinkenborg  and  H.  W.  Locker  and 
Kreno  Van  Hoorn  (all  1969),  Post  404,  George, 
Iowa. 

Rozwell  R.  Perkins,  Jr.  and  Dennis  F.  Polk 
and  Ralph  J.  Rodgers,  Sr.  and  Hubert  G.  Saw- 
yer and  Harold  R.  Starbuck  (all  1969).  Post  23. 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Lloyd  Eldridge  (1969),  Post  29,  Abbeville,  La. 

Miriam  Ross  and  H.  S.  Steingrebe,  Sr.  (both 
1966)  and  Andrew  Chavis  and  Joseph  Fields 
and  Thomas  Foster  (all  1968),  Post  41,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Milton  G.  Burns,  Jr.  and  Gerard  J.  Dietz 
and  Ferdinand  J.  Einschutz  and  Louis  A. 
Garcia  and  Michael  J.  Heinle  (all  1969),  Post 
180,  Rosedale,  Md. 

Frank  V.  Cassidy  and  William  Owens  (both 
1969),  Post  246,  Betterton,  Md. 

John  J.  Rock  (1969),  Post  154,  Dorchester, 
Ma.ss. 

Clarence  E.  Phelps  and  Warren  N.  Phelps 
and  William  H.  Silvester  and  Raymond  L. 
Soule  (all  1969),  Post  204,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Cole,  Sr.  and  Everett  K.  Griflin 
and  Alva  J.  Rhines  (all  1968),  Post  233,  Hunt- 
ington, Mass. 

C.  Douglas  Boothe  and  William  U.  Lutes  and 
Harry  J.  O'Neil  (all  1969),  Post  1,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Max  Raminick  (1969),  Post  218,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

J.  M.  Clarke,  Sr.  and  Marion  A.  Venturini 
(both  1969),  Post  1,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Robert  Hames  and  Hinkle  Wilson  (both  1967) 
and  Harold  E.  Gamblin  and  Otto  Wagner  (both 
1969),  Post  153,  Poplar  BlufC,  Mo. 

Lawrence  E.   Barth  and  Roy  Moon  (both 

1969)  ,  Post  170,  Canton,  Mo. 

Frank  E.  Hillgartner  (1969),  Post  210,  Fulton, 
Mo. 

Albert  Blanchette  and  E.  Lyman  Collishaw 
and  James  P.  Cronin  and  James  F.  Donovan 
and  Roy  A.  Elkins  (all  1969),  Post  32,  Exeter, 
N.H. 

George  Anthonakes  and  Clovis  Chabot  and 
Henry  Curran  (all  1969),  Po.st  69,  Somers- 
worth.  N.H. 

Walter  Bayous  (1969),  Post  293,  Warren 
Town.shiB,  N.J. 

Edward  H.  Holland  (1970),  Post  70,  Saratoga 
Spiins.'.  N.Y. 

David  G.  Ague  and  Joe  Arquint  and  Wilfred 
K.  Brown  and  Thomas  W.  Burton  and  William 
Clark  (all  1968),  Post  404,  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Elton  Heim  (1923)  and  Goodwin  D.  Welch 
(1943),  Post  474,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Harry   Weisler  and   Louis  Zarowitz  (both 

1970)  ,  Post  670,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Harold  Mattison  and  Hiram  Moses  and 
George  Sime  (all  1969),  Post  937,  Berlin,  N.Y. 

Douglas  E.  Connell  and  James  P.  Haugh  and 
Francis  G.  Murray  (all  1969),  Post  1225,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

Charles  E.  Malone  (1969),  Post  1246,  Ocean- 
side,  N.Y. 

Stanley  M.  Bowen  (1969),  Post  1297,  North 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Howard  V.  Heyl  (1969),  Post  1788,  LaFarge- 
ville,  N.Y. 

Fred  DiRienzo  and  John  P.  Lagana  and  An- 
thony S.  Russo  (all  1969),  Post  1813,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

E.  W.  Detrick  and  Leroy  Kuntz  and  Henry 
Le  May  and  Raymond  Lyendecker  (all  1969), 
Post  11,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

John  J.  Nicely  (1968),  Post  49,  Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

Vincent  D.  Daniels  and  Marion  Fox  and  Har- 
vey Larrick  and  Claude  A.  Stilts  (all  1969), 
Post  116,  Byesville,  Ohio. 

Willie  J.  Jackson  (1968),  Post  274,  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio. 

HoUis  C.  Hull  and  Elmore  Meshew  and 
Edwin  F.  Renier  (all  1969),  Post  35,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Michael  J.  Yates,  Jr.  (1961)  and  Vincent  J. 
Fhilbin  (1962)  and  Fred  Scherrer  (1963)  and 
Edward  C.  Carnev  and  M.  Edward  Farrell 
(both  1964),  Post  5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  Warren  Morgan  and  Michael  S.  Wiley 
(both  1969),  Post  299,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Basilio  Espinosa  (1969),  Post  10,  Clark  Air 
Base,  P.I. 

P.  J.  Vessell  and  Leonard  C.  Woodman  and 
Wm.  Wieland  (all  1968),  Post  18,  Mitchell,  S. 
Dak. 

Delmar  J.  Junek  (1969),  Post  164,  Spearfish, 
S.  Dak. 

Sander  P.  Questad  (1969),  Post  175,  Baltic,  S. 
Dak. 

James  E.  Lenartz  (1969),  Post  124,  Jensen, 
Utah. 


Francis  Donlin  and  Armand  G.  Dufresne 
(both  1970),  Post  7,  Hardwick,  Vt. 

Raymond  P.  Boyer  and  Dr.  Challis  H.  Daw- 
son (both  1967)  and  William  M.  Birdsong  and 
Byron  T.  Cutchin  and  Robert  C.  Gwynn  (all 
1969),  Post  57,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Raymond  Rohde  and  Ben  C.  Tietz  and 
George  E.  Wagner  and  Hugo  Werblow  (all 
1969),  Post  15,  Juneau,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to : 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 
10019 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Rockford  Post  187,  Rockford,  Ala.; 
Lake  Havasu  City  Post  81,  Lake  Havasu 
City,  Ariz,;  Rotonda  West  Post  113.  En- 
glewood,  Fla.;  Vega  &  Pabey  Memorial 
Post  504,  Gary,  Ind.;  Lawrence  Post 
505,  Lawrence,  Ind.;  Cunningham  Post 
1 14,  Cunningham,  Kans.;  Clarence  Gro- 
gan  Post  329,  Murray,  Ky.;  Imver  Grove 
Heights  Post  424,  Imver  Grove  Heights, 
Minn.;  Gates  and  Burkes  Post  219, 
Carthage,  Miss.;  Homer  P.  Braswell  Post 
218,  Whitakers,  N.C.;  Pedro  Juan 
Rodriguez  Oquendo  Post  66,  Carolina, 
P.R.;  Caspar  Rios  Morales  Post  27, 
Trujillo  Alto,  P.R.;  Levittown  Post  28, 
Levittown  Toa  Baja,  P.R.;  Beech  Island 
Post  168,  Beech  Island,  S.C.;  and 
Wakpala,  Post  304,  Wakpala,  S.D. 

COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Seach  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

Army  Air  Force,  70th  &  67th  Ftr  Sqdns  (Fall 
1945,  Philippines) ;  also  423rd  AAF  Base  Unit 
(April  1944,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.)— Need  in- 
formation from  "Wimpy"  Wainright,  Watson 
and  other  comrades  who  knew  of  Allan  C. 
Herrmann  having  right  arm  palsy  and  hand- 
writing difficulty.  Write  "CD  32,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

1311th  SCCTU  (May  1945,  Camp  Patrick  Henry, 
Va.) — Need  information  from  Captain  Lieber, 
Lieut.  Rattray  and  other  comrades  who  knew 
of  Durward  J.  Soroessig  suffering  a  nervous 
breakdovm  while  on  duty  with  a  hospital 
train  unit.  Write  "CD  33,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Penguin  (ASR  12,  12-9-45,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.) — Need  information  from  Lieut.  Ross, 
BMIC  Sweitser  and  other  comrades  who 
knew  of  forward  hatch  (1,100  pounds)  fall- 
ing on  Hugh  W.  Ward.  Write  "CD  34,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

146th  Eng,  Co  D,  Camp  Swift,  Texas  (3  Mar. 
1943) — Need  information  from  Dickerson  and 
Crow  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
John  B.  Coward  injuring  his  knee  while  on 
duty.  Write  "CD  35,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019" 

3505th  AAF  B.U.  (April  1945,  Scott  Field,  111., 
Orthopedic  Clinic,  A-D) — Need  information 
from  (then)  Major  Mintz  or  other  comrades 
who  know  that  Major  Mintz  examined  Lo- 
rene  B.  Henry  for  infection  that  led  to  injury 
causing  disability.  Write  "CD  36,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 


MEN.WOMEN.COUPLES 

MOTEL  CAREERS  AVAILABLE 


The  assistant  manager  of  a 
large  motel  in  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
former  U.S.  Navy  man,  KEN 
GENTRY,  who  enrolled  in  the 
motel  training  program  under 
the  new  GI  Bill.  "This  field  is 
full  of  opportunity.  Thanks  to 
the  fine  training  I  received 
through  Universal  Motel 
Schools,  I  was  able  to  accept 
my  present  position." 


Would  YOU  like  to  meet  exciting  people, 
have  job  security,  travel  and  live  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings?  UNIVERSAL  trains  you 
at  home  as  Motel  Managers,  Clerks,  House- 
keepers and  Hostesses,  followed  by  two 
weeks  Resident  Training  at  Ml  AMI  BEACH, 
FLA.  or  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA.  Age  no 
barrier— maturity  an  asset.  Nationwide  em- 
ployment assistance.  For  FREE  information 
mail  coupon  today!  Accredited  Member  N.H.S.C. 


APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS  UNDER  NEW/  G.I.  BILL  . 


UNIVERSAL  MOTEL  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  AL-6 
1901  N.W.  7  Street  Miami.  Fla.  33129 

PiMse  Print 

Name  


Address. 

City  

Zip  


.Age. 


.State. 


.Phone. 


^  FUND  RAISING^ 
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SOME  LESSER  KNOWN  PROPHECIES  OF  BILLY  MITCHELL 

 (Continued  from  page  21)  


ment.  old  age  and  decrepitude,  the 
General  turned  to  a  big  globe.  It  was 
about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  dotted 
with  different  colored  pins  representing 
military  and  civilian  airdromes  all  over 
the  world — some  in  operation,  some 
under  construction  and  some  projected. 
The  following  is  about  what  he  said,  as  I 
remember  it : 

"There  is  Rudolph  Island,"  he  stated, 
pointing  to  a  little  dot  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  about  950  miles  northeast  of 
Murmansk,  in  European  Russia,  and 
about  550  miles  from  the  North  Pole. 
It  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Franz  Josef 
Land  group  of  islands.  It  was  marked 
with  a  pink  pin,  indicating  a  flying  field 
under  construction.  He  continued :  "The 
Russians  are  building  an  airdrome  there 
right  now.  It  will  probably  be  used  as  a 
staging  point  or  base  from  which  sup- 
plies will  be  flown  to  a  .scientific  party 
they  are  soon  going  to  land  near  the 
North  Pole,  on  the  ice  or  on  land  if  they 
can  find  any  in  that  vicinity.  That  party 
will  stay  there  probably  up  to  a  year, 
getting  meteorological  data,  studying  the 
behavior  of  the  magnetic  compass  so 
close  to  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  and 
getting  other  information  to  aid  air 
navigation  over  the  Arctic  Polar  Basin. 

"The  next  step  will  be  a  flight  from 
Murmansk  or  perhaps  from  Rudolph 
Island,  nonstop  over  the  North  Pole  to 
the  United  States,  landing  probably 
around  Seattle,  Wash.  While  we  are  still 
aghast  at  the  idea  of  anyone  being  able 
to  fly  that  distance  of  well  over  5,000 
miles,  the  Russians  will  be  getting  an- 
other plane  ready  to  repeat  the  flight,  this 
time  shooting  for  a  landing  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  A  third  flight  is  planned  to  follow 
the  first  two  which  are  really  experi- 
mental. The  third  one  will  be  equipped 
with  radio,  telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment,  and  cameras  to  map  a  pro- 
posed commercial  route  over  the  Arctic 
Ocean  from  Soviet  Russia  to  (he  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  may  make  several 
landings  along  the  way.  Then  we  will  be 
asked  to  conclude  an  agreement  with 
Moscow  giving  the  Russians  landing 
rights  at  strategic  points  along  the  route 
in  Alaska,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
with  radio,  refueling  and  limited  airplane 
and  engine  repair  facilities.  Of  course,  it 
would  seem  logical  for  these  stations,  due 
to  language  diflliculties,  to  have  a  few 
Russians  at  each  place  to  handle  com- 
munications and  to  give  service  to  Rus- 
sian aeronautical  equipment.  We  will 
probably  fall  for  the  whole  scheme  and 
some  day  these  little  garrisoned  spots 
might  come  in  handy  if  they  decide  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  Communism  to  this 
hemisphere." 

He  paused,  spun  the  globe  around  and 
waited  for  my  reaction. 

"As  you  know.  I'll  buy  your  story  and 
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so  will  all  the  gang  that  served  under  you 
in  France,  no  matter  how  wild  it  sounds," 
I  said,  "and  this  one  certainly  sounds 
wild.  How  many  people  have  you  told 
this  to  and  what  was  their  reaction?" 

"No  one  but  you,"  he  replied.  "I've 
just  finished  piecing  together  a  lot  of  bits 
of  information  I've  gotten  over  the  past 
year  and  I'm  convinced  this  is  the  general 
scheme  the  Reds  are  now  working  on. 
They  have  the  capability.  We  are  in- 
clined to  downgrade  the  Russians  too 
much  and  think  they  are  incapable  of 
building  a  real  air  force.  They  have  plenty 
of  design  and  engineering  brains  at  the 


and  that  maybe  a  plan  is  in  the  making 
to  take  over  his  job.  He  is  both  tough 
and  ruthless  and  quite  capable  of  liquid- 
ating everyone  who  might  have  the 
slightest  connection  with  a  scheme  to  op- 
pose him  in  any  way.  Tukachevsky  and 
his  whole  staff  are  vulnerable.  So  are  a 
lot  of  the  top  airmen.  Stalin  doesn't  fly 
and  thinks  that  the  men  on  the  ground 
with  the  rifles  and  bayonets  are  the  only 
real  factors  in  war.  If  he  should  really 
clean  house,  it  would  set  Russia  back  as 
a  military  and  certainly  as  an  aviation 
threat  for  years,  but  whether  or  not  he 
realizes  that,  he  will  do  it  just  the  same  if 
he  thinks  his  position  is  threatened." 
Mitchell  died  in  the  spring  of  1936. 


"You  go  down  if  you  hear  a  burglar.  That'll  frighten  him  more  than  my  uniform. 
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top  and  they  can  hire  Germans  to  teach 
them  the  business  of  engineering  for  mass 
production.  Their  top  airplane  designer. 
A.N.  Tupelev.  is  as  good  as  anyone  in 
the  world  and  he  is  training  a  stable  of 
young  aviation  engineers  that  we  will 
hear  of  some  day.  While  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian military  men,  like  their  contempo- 
raries everywhere  else,  including  here, 
know  little  about  air  matters  and  don't 
seem  to  want  to  know  more,  the  top  man 
in  the  Russian  Army.  Marshal  Tuk- 
achevsky, and  some  of  his  staff  believe 
that  aviation  is  destined  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  part  in  both  war 
and  peace  in  the  future  and  they  don't 
intend  to  be  left  out  of  the  race.  Of 
course,  I  don't  expect  anyone  to  believe 
me,  but  watch  the  calendar. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  could  inter- 
fere with  the  schedule  or  stop  it  alto- 
gether. Ever  since  the  treaty  between 
Germany  and  Russia  after  the  war,  the 
two  military  staffs  have  been  getting 
closer  and  closer  together.  Stalin  may 
be  getting  suspicious  that  it  is  too  close 
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never  knowing  how  well  he  had  proph- 
esied. 

A  few  months  later,  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  the  press  all  over  the  world 
carried  the  news  that  a  party  of  Russian 
scientists — weathermen,  geologists  and 
so  on — had  been  landed  on  a  big  ice  floe 
near  the  North  Pole  and  that  they  would 
remain  there  for  several  months,  possibly 
a  year,  making  observations. 

On  June  20,  1937,  the  headlines  told 
of  a  Russian  ANT-25,  single-engine  air- 
plane, piloted  by  V.  Chkalov  and  two 
other  crewmen,  landing  at  the  Army  air- 
drome at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash., 
after  a  nonstop  flight  of  5,288  miles  from 
Moscow,  Russia.  It  had  taken  62  hours 
22  minutes.  They  had  intended  to  land  at 
Seattle  but  had  found  it  fogged  in  and 
had  proceeded  south  looking  for  a  place 
to  land  before  their  fuel  gave  out.  They 
got  the  break  over  Vancouver.  There  was 
some  speculation  that  they  might  have 
landed  and  picked  up  fuel  along  the  route 
but  an  examination  of  the  airplane 
showed  that  they  had  the  necessary  tank- 


age  to  make  the  trip.  The  airplane  itself 
was  a  well-constructed  article  but  had  no 
revolutionary  features.  It  was  made  just 
big  enough  to  carry  its  crew,  fuel  supplies 
and  the  bare  essentials  in  the  way  of  food 
and  comfort.  The  story  made  the  front 
page  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  was  for- 
gotten. 

Twenty-four  days  later,  on  July  14, 
1937,  Mikhail  Gromov  and  a  crew  of 
two,  piloting  another  Russian  plane  of 
the  same  type  as  the  first,  circled  for 
nearly  an  hour  over  San  Diego,  Calif., 
waiting  for  the  fog  to  lift,  and  then  flew 
north  toward  Los  Angeles,  intending  to 
land  at  March  Field,  the  Air  Force  base 
near  Riverside.  They  didn't  find  the  air 
base  but  the  weather  cleared  enough  for 
them  to  land  in  an  open  field  near  the 
town  of  San  Jacinto,  about  25  miles 
southeast  of  March  Field.  This  flight, 
which  started  at  Moscow,  lasted  62  hours 
17  minutes  and  set  a  new  world's  dis- 
tance record  of  6,362  miles. 

Word  now  began  to  leak  out  of  Rus- 
sia which  indicated  that  Billy  Mitchell's 
uncanny  hunch,  estimate  or  prediction 
was  coming  true  all  the  way.  Stalin  had 
started  his  terrible  purge  which  finally 
liquidated  about  35,000  officers  of  the 
Russian  military  forces.  Marshal  Tuk- 
achevsky,  most  of  his  staff,  his  army, 
corps  and  division  commanders  and  a  big 
contingent  from  the  Soviet  Air  Force 


were  charged  with  treasbn  and  shot.  Even 
Andrei  N.  Tupelev,  Russia's  foremost 
airplane  designer,  was  imprisoned  for  a 
time.  Later  he  was  released,  either  be- 
cause of  insufficient  evidence  against 
him  or  because  his  services  were  con- 
sidered too  valuable  to  lose.  After  WW2, 
he  was  made  a  general  in  the  Soviet  Air 
Force  and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the 
ANT  and  TU  series  of  bombardment 
and  transport  aircraft. 

ONE  OF  Russia's  foremost  aviators, 
Sigizmund  Levanevsky,  was  sus- 
pected along  with  many  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Air  Force  of  being  implicated  in 
whatever  plot  Stalin's  secret  police  were 
supposed  to  have  uncovered.  Levanevsky 
had  been  a  popular  Russian  hero  since 
he'd  made  repeated  landings  on  the  ice 
to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  Russian  ice- 
breaker Chelyuskin,  in  1934.  The  ship 
had  been  crushed  in  the  ice  northwest  of 
Wrangel  Island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  He'd 
endeared  himself  still  more  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  when,  after  rescuing  the 
crew,  he  went  back  and  flew  out  the  sled 
dogs  carried  on  the  icebreaker. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Levanevsky  was 
not  purged  and  shortly  after  Gromov's 
flight  we  heard  that  a  third  Russian  long- 
range  flight,  with  Levanevsky  piloting  a 
four-engine  airplane,  had  taken  off  from 
Moscow  and  would  follow  approxim- 


ately the  same  trans-polar  route  of  the 
two  previous  flights.  The  final  destination 
was  not  given. 

The  last  radio  message  received  re- 
ported that  the  plane  was  on  course  about 
200  miles  south  of  the  North  Pole  and 
everything  was  going  well.  Then  silence. 
In  spite  of  searches  conducted  for  years, 
the  fate  of  Levanevsky  and  his  crew  is 
still  a  mystery.  The  lack  of  any  radio  call 
for  help,  or  information  that  the  air- 
plane was  in  trouble,  led  to  speculation 
that  a  time  bomb  had  been  planted 
aboard  to  secretly  carry  out  the  liquida- 
tion that  would  have  been  too  unpopular 
if  done  openly  at  home.  There  are  many 
other  possibilities,  however,  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  flight,  and  in 
the  absence  of  finding  the  wrecked  air- 
plane there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
what  actually  happened.  The  possibility 
should  not  be  overlookd  that  Levanevsky 
was  not  implicated  by  Stalin's  secret  po- 
lice in  any  plot,  and  therefore  sabotage 
should  be  dismissed  as  an  explanation  of 
the  mystery. 

After  this,  flights  over  the  North  Polar 
Basin  from  Russia  to  North  America 
stopped,  development  of  Russian  long- 
range  aircraft  was  set  back  for  years  and 
the  plan  as  envisioned  by  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell,  if  it  had  existed,  died  with  the 
Stalin  purge  which  Mitchell  had  also 
foreseen.  the  end 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16 

PORTLAND  and  the 
NORTHWEST 


THE  Cascade  mountains  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  are  Ui^e  none  other 
in  North  America.  Rising  out  of 
ranges  of  fair-sized  mountains,  great, 
snow-capped  dead  volcanoes  tower  in 
lonely  grandeur.  Only  a  few  (like  the 
Three  Sisters)  stand  together.  The  others 
are  set  off  by  themselves.  On  a  clear  day. 
from  an  airplane  over  Portland,  such 
giants  as  Mt.  Ranier.  Mt.  St.  Helens. 
Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Jefferson  and  Mt.  Adams 
can  be  seen  in  one  eyeful.  And  though 
it  is  50  miles  away.  Mt.  Hood  dominates 
Portland  as  its  scenic  trademark. 

This  great  system  actually  extends 
from  Mt.  Lassen  ( the  most  recently  ac- 
tive) and  Mt.  Shasta  in  California  into 
British  Columbia,  including  Crater  Lake 
in  Southern  Oregon.  Nine  of  the  peaks 
are  over  10.000  feet  high  and  two 
(Ranier  and  Shasta)  over  14,000.  Catch- 


Mt.  St.  Helens,  Washington,  the  "Fuji  of  America,"  and  Spirit  Lake. 
The  Three  Sisters,  seen  from  inland  looking  west  out  of  Smith  Rocks  State  Park,  Ore. 


RAY  ATKESON 


Restoration  of  Fort  Clatsop,  near  Astoria,  Ore.,  where  Northwest  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  wintered  in  1805-06. 


AcKunvi: 


ing  the  moist  Pacific  winds,  the  more 
northern  peaks  accumulate  great  masses 
of  snow. 

The  Columbia  River  is  the  only  U.S. 
waterway  that  penetrates  the  far  west- 
ern mountain  barrier.  Barge  traffic  is 
possible  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  via  the  Co- 
lumbia, to  connect  trucking  cargoes  out 
of  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  with  deep 
sea  shipping  in  Portland,  some  70  miles 
from  the  Pacific.  the  end 


SWEENY  PHOTO  ACKHOM. 


The  Japanese  Gardens  are  a  good  sample  of  public  parks 
on  winding  hillside  roads  within  Portland's  city  limits. 


Gamblers'  flop.  Inoperative  Tillamook  Light,  due  west  of  Portland,  was  bought 
by  Nevada  gambling  interests  for  an  offshore  casino.  But  that  didn't  come  off 
when  it  was  found  to  be  within  the  3-mlle  limit. 


It's  easy  to  drive  in  and  out  of  Portland,  thanks  to  the  routing  of  Interstate 
highways  from  south,  north  and  east  right  through  the  downtown  areas. 
Portland  faces  Vancouver,  Wash.,  across  the  Columbia. 


r  •  Start  Your  Ovi^n  .  .  . 

COIN  COLLECTION! 


LINCOLN  CENTS— 10c  each 
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1955P  5CP  57P  SSP  BSD  HOP  COU  CIP 
JEFFERSON  NICKELS— 25c  each 
igaSP  4011  40.S  4111  4IS  42P  42D  42S  43P  43S  441'  44D 
1944S  4riP  451)  4riS  4iiS  47S  48S  49S-unp  OlD  52S  5SP 
ROOSEVELT  DIMES— 30c  each 

194fiP  401)  40S  47P  47D  47S  48P  48D  4SS  49P  49D  50P 
1950D  50.S  :>IV  511)  51S  52D  52S  53D  53S  54S  55S  5SP 
Early  dates  Good-Fine.  Later  dates  Fine-Unc. 
48  Hour  Shipment — Satisfaction  Assured 
Orders  Under  $5.00  add  20c  postage 
MONTEREY  COINS,  DEPT.  AL-6 
311  Homeland  N.W.  Albuquerque,  N.H.  87114 


SELL  naw  lifetime.  Golden  Metal 
Social  Security  Plates  in  spore  time  for 
BIG  PROFITS.  Millions  waiting  to  buy. 
No  investment  or  obligation  wiialsoever. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SALES  KIT  NOW! 

RUSSELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

P.O.  BOX  286  AL-8   PULASKI,  TENN,  38478 


Rapes,  muggings, 
crime  up  88%. 

America's  Protective  Ordnance  Corpora- 
tion announces  tiiat  at  last  it  is  making 
available  to  the  public  an  Army  type 
CS  tear  gas  self-protection  unit.  A  com- 
pany spokesman  noted  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate  (88%  in  the 
last  seven  years).  He  stated  that  America's 
Protective  Ordnance  Corporation  is  help- 
ing the  public  protect  themselves  from 
such  crime  with  a  new  self-protection 
product.  The  product  is  an  aerosol  con- 
tainer (much  like  a  pressurized  cologne 
dispenser)  that  discharges  a  highly  potent 
but  non-lethal  tear  gas.  The  active  ingre- 
dient is  Agent  CS  tear  gas — "an  extreme- 
ly safe  material  to  use  in  spite  of  its  po- 
tency. The  U.S.  Army  made  CS  its  stand- 
ard riot  control  agent  in  1959  .  .  ."  You 
can  order  the  new  product  direct  for 
$4.00 — postage  prepaid.  Send  check  or 
money  order  (no  C.O.D.)  to  America's 
Protective  Ordnance  Corporation,  P.  O. 
Box  2000.  Bclpre,  Ohio  45714.  Money- 
back  guarantee.  y 

(You  can  sell  Agent  CS  Tear  Gas  Self- 
Protection  units  to  raise  funds  for  your  post 
or  organization.  Write  for  information.)  Adv. 


PAINT  SPRAYER 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 
YOU  MAY  ORDER  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


30-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  227  East  45fh  Street 
Dept.  AK-24,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 

□  I  PAINT  SPRAYER  for  $12.98  plus  $1.50 
postage 

□  2  PAINT  SPRAYERS  for  $25.00  plus  $2.50 
postage 

TOTAL   $  (New   York  residents 

  ooo  sales  fax) 

Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order. 

Name   

(plo.tsc  printi 

Address   

City   

State   Zip  


PERSONAL 


NEWSWORTHY  TOPICS  TO  NOTE 
TWO  NEW  PRODUCT  HITS 
TAX  FACTS  ON  CHARITY  GIFTS 

Here's  an  agenda  of  topics  that  will  come  to  your  attention  over  and  over 
again  in  the  near  future,  plus  some  assessment  of  them: 

AIR-CONDITIONING:  The  utilities  this  year  are  soft-pedaling  promotion 
of  this  convenience  because  of  touch-and-go  power  supplies.  So  if  you  buy 
an  air-conditioner  now,  you  likely  will  be  faced  with  1)  higher  prices  than 
last  year,  and  2)  less  certainty  that  the  device  always  will  be  running  when 
you  want  it  to. 

VARIABLE  MORTGAGES:  Steam  is  building  up  among  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  some  Washington  officials  for  fiexible — not  fixed- 
interest  rates  on  mortgages.  The  idea  is  that  if  rates  are  allowed  to  move  up 
or  down  with  other  interest  rates — even  after  a  mortgage  is  in  force — more 
cash  will  be  attracted  into  the  home -building  market,  especially  when  money 
is  scarce.  But  it's  a  very  tricky  system  to  set  up  and  administer  equitably,  so 
while  the  idea  will  persist,  action  on  it  is  sure  to  be  slow. 

NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE:  About  ten  states  now  have  bills  pro- 
viding for  "no-fault"  plans,  and  Puerto  Rico  already  has  such  insurance  in 
operation.  Under  it,  a  person  simply  collects  from  his  own  insurance  com- 
pany, rather  than  go  through  a  court  procedure  to  establish  the  other  fellow's 
fault  and  collect  from  him.  A  lot  of  technicalities  remain  to  be  ironed  out, 
but  this  type  of  insurance  appears  to  be  heading  for  reaUty. 

MINIMUM  WAGES:  Does  the  federal  minimum  wage  law  create  high 
unemployment  among  teen-agers  (about  5.5  times  the  adult  rate)?  A  new 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study — which  is  creating  quite  a  stir  in  Wash- 
ington— suggests  that  the  present  wage  law  keeps  some  youths  off  payrolls, 
and  that  "a  substantial  differential  between  youth  and  adult  rates  would 
increase  job  opportunities  for  teen-agers."  The  subject  is  sure  to  get  a  lot  of 
attention  because  of  the  huge  growth  in  youths  aged  16-19. 

★  ★  ★ 

Two  products — one  already  here,  and  one  still  two  years  away — promise 
to  be  on  the  hit  parade  in  retail  stores: 

The  one  already  here  is  the  simulated  diamond,  which  is  selling  so  fast 
that  merchants  have  problems  keeping  enough  stock.  Unlike  the  old  glass 
fakes,  the  simulated  variety  can  be  cut,  faceted  and  polished  just  like  true 
sparklers.  They're  made  of  strontium  titanate  or  yttrium  aluminum  oxide 
crystallized  at  ultra  high  temperature,  and  they  retail  for  about  $50  a  carat- 
compared  to  at  least  $2,500  per  carat  for  the  real  thing  (Richard  Burton  paid 
about  $15,000  per  carat  for  the  69  carat  trinket  he  gave  Elizabeth  Taylor). 
Importantly,  the  simulated  diamond  so  closely  resembles  a  genuine  diamond 
that  most  amateurs  can't  see  any  difference. 

The  product  still  two  years  away  is  a  domestic  "light  whiskey"  which 
distillers  began  laying  away  in  1968  for  sale  in  1972.  The  "Hghtness"  is 
achieved  by  a  new  type  of  blending  and  distilling  procedure,  and  it's  designed 
to  cater  to  the  rising  American  taste  for  "lightness"  in  edibles  and  potables 
(as  witness  the  high  sales  of  Canadian  whiskey  here  in  1969). 

★  ★  * 

Because  the  tax  law  was  reformed  as  of  this  year,  charitable  institutions 
— particularly  colleges  and  hospitals — are  putting  out  a  flood  of  literature 
on  how  the  new  law  affects  gift  deductions.  By  way  of  digest: 

•  If  your  contributions  to  churches,  schools,  etc.  are  in  the  modest  class 
— and  mainly  casli — forget  the  whole  thing.  Nothing  in  the  new  law  basically 
will  affect  you. 

•  But  if  you  are  thinking  about  major  contributions — particularly  of 
tangible  personal  property — you'd  better  have  someone  review  the  new 
rules  for  you.  They  now  are  less  liberal  on  gifts  of  art,  antiques,  rare  books, 
etc.  Ditto  for  gifts  of  inventory,  crops  and  other  property  intended  for  sale. 
Also  for  what  is  known  as  a  "bargain  sale" — that  is,  selling  an  institution 
securities  below  market  value  so  that  the  institution  can  make  a  profit. 
Similarly,  there  are  new  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of  private  foundations. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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ANNOUNCING  ANOTHER  GREAT  BREAKTHROUGH! 

Millions  of  Americans  have  read  and  heard  about  the  famous  Direct  Extra  Cash  Plan 
that  pays  $100  a  week  extra  cash  in  the  hospital 


NOW!  nopoo 

Life  Insurance  ^'ZT''''^  *o 
at  low 

group  rates! 


'^^'^  qualify  noJ  you 


^onthfor 


only  ^  I 


Tin  you're  a  veteran  -  regardless  whether 
-LI  you're  an  executive,  self-employed, 
housewife  or  college  student -here's  a  "first- 
of -its-kind"  opportunity  for  you -the  Execu- 
tive Fund  Group-Rate  Life  Plan  that  actually 
offers  you  the  opportunity  to  qualify  for  an 
extra  $10,000  of  life  insurance  without  having 
to  join  or  belong  to  any  group,  business  or 
organization. 

This  breakthrough  is  another  example  of  the 
remarkable  advances  Executive  Fund  has  pio- 
neered in  life  insurance— advances  so  impor- 
tant that  they  have  actually  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  United  Slates  Senate,  and  have 
been  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
follows: 

"Executive  Fund  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
clearly  operating  in  the  highest  public  in- 
terest, providing  quality,  service,  informa- 
tion, reliability  and  responsibility— and 
tremendous  price  advantages  —  everything 
the  consumer  wants  and  needs." 

Like  most  American  families,  your  "wants 
and  needs"  are  far  greater  today  than  they 
were  five  years  ago.  Because  of  rising  taxes 
and  soaring  costs.experts  now  say  your  family 
should  have  "life  insurance  amounting  to  five 
times  your  annual  income  as  an  absolute  mini- 
mum." 

If  you  add  up  all  of  your  insurance  you'll 
be  shocked  to  discover  that  you  not  only  don't 
have  "five  times,"  but  you  may  only  have  the 
barest  minimum.  You'll  quickly  see  that  you 
need  at  least  an  extra  $10,000.  And  now,  dur- 
ing this  special  enrollment  period— without 
becoming  "insurance  poor"-you  can  add  the 
extra  $10,000  you  need. 

HOW  YOy  WILL  BENEFIT  FROM  THE 
EXECUTIVE  FUND  GROUP-RATE  LIFE  PLAN: 

//  you're  an  employee-Chances  are  you  don't 
carry  enough  personal  life  insurance.  This 
plan  gives  you  your  own  personal  policy  that 
you  can  keep  no  matter  how  often  you  change 
jobs-an  extra  $10,000  life  insurance  over 
and  above  any  of  your  company  or  union 
benefits— at  low  group  rates 

//  you're  an  executive-'Because  your  family 
is  accustomed  to  a  high  standard  of  living,  the 
insurance  that  may  have  been  adequate  a  few 
years  ago  just  isn't  enough  today.  (IRS  regula- 
tions limit  the  amount  of  insurance  your  com- 
pany can  provide  for  you.)  But  now  you  can 


1970  Executive  Fund  Life  Insurance  Company 


Find  your  monthly  group  rate  for  your  present  age  and  each  advancing 
year  right  here . . .  regardless  of  your  age,  you  get  your  first  month  for 
only  $1.00! 


$10,000  EXECUTIVE  FUND  GROUP-RATE  LIFE  PLAN 


AGE 

MONTHLY 
RATE 

AGE 

MONTHLY 
RATE 

AGE 

MONTHLY 
RATE 

AGE 

MONTHLY 
RATE 

18 

$2.00 

30 

$2.40 

42 

$4.70 

54 

$13.40 

19 

2.00 

31 

2.40 

43 

5.10 

55 

14.70 

20 

2.10 

32 

2.50 

44 

5.60 

*56 

16.00 

21 

2.10 

33 

2.60 

45 

6.10 

*57 

17.40 

22 

2.10 

34 

2.70 

46 

6.60 

*58 

19.00 

23 

2.20 

35 

2.80 

47 

7.20 

*59 

20.60 

24 

2.20 

36 

3.00 

48 

7.90 

*60 

22.30 

25 

2.20 

37 

3.20 

49 

8.60 

*61 

24.10 

26 

2.20 

38 

3.40 

50 

9.40 

*62 

26.20 

27 

2.30 

39 

3.70 

51 

10.20 

*63 

28.40 

28 

2.30 

40 

4.00 

52 

11.20 

*64 

30.80 

29 

2.30 

41 

4.30 

53 

12.30 

■  Rates  for  ages 
Note: 


56  through  64  are  for  renewal  only. 
A  250  charge  is  made  for  premiums 


Policies  are  not  issued  over  age  55. 
paid  other  than  annually. 


add  an  extra 
rates. 


$10,000  protection,  at  low  group 


//  you're  self -employ  ed-You  have  to  provide 
"company  benefits"  at  your  own  expense.  As  a 
business  proprietor  or  a  professional  practi- 
tioner, here,  for  the  first  time  you  can  get  the 
same  kind  of  "break"  you  would  get  as  an  em- 
ployee. Give  yourself  an  extra  $  10,000  protec- 
tion at  these  low  group  rates. 

//  you're  a  housewife~As  a  wife  and  mother, 
no  amount  of  money  can  replace  you,  particu- 
larly if  you  have  growing  children.  But,  if 
something  happens  to  you,  an  extra  $10,000 
would  help  offset  the  financial  loss  your  family 
would  suffer— a  loss  almost  as  great  as  if  some- 
thing happened  to  your  husband.  Now  you 
can  give  your  family  the  extra  $10,000  protec- 
tion you  want  them  to  have,  at  rates  a  house- 
wife can  afford— low  monthly  group  rates. 

//  you're  a  college  student— At  your  age  you 
can  get  the  "best  deal"  in  life  insurance.  But 
up  to  now,  even  the  "best  deal"  may  not  have 
been  low  enough.  Now  you  can  get  a  $10,000 
policy  for  about  $2.00  a  month-with  the  op- 
portunity to  convert  to  some  other  kind  of  life 


insurance  later.  Parents  are  usually  willing  to 
pay  these  low  group  rates  until  you're  on  your 
own. 

Low  group  rates  make  it  easy  to  carry 
the  $10,000  extra  protection  you  need  now 
—plus  the  freedom  to  convert 
to  some  other  kind  of  policy  later 

The  extremely  low  rates  of  your  Executive 
Fund  Group-Rate  Life  Plan  are  the  exact 
rates  for  your  age  for  each  advancing  year. 
Payments  can  be  on  an  easy-to-budget  monthly 
basis.  In  addition,  you  have  the  added  privi- 
lege of  being  able  to  convert  to  another  kind 
of  $10,000  policy— ordinary,  20-pay,  endow- 
ment, etc. -any  time  within  5  years.  (This 
conversion  privilege  reduces  one  year  for 
each  year  you  are  over  age  50  at  issue  date.) 
And,  when  you  convert,  you  won't  have  to 
meet  any  qualifications— not  even  a  physical. 

Full  protection:  Your  Executive  Fund 
Group-Rate  Life  Plan  covers  death  from  any 
cause-sickness,  accident,  natural  causes.  (Sui- 
cide is  not  covered  in  the  first  two  years.) 

Extra  Security:  No  matter  how  often  you 
change  your  job,  how  hazardous  your  work 
may  become,  how  poor  your  health  may  be- 
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NOW!  $10,000  Life  Insurance  at  low  group  rates! 


come— we  guarantee,  right  up  to  age  65,  that 
we  cannot  individually  cancel  your  policy. 
And  we  can't  refuse  to  renew  any  policy  un- 
less we  decline  renewal  on  all  policies  of  this 
Form  (318  Series)  in  your  entire  state.  Even 
more,  no  change  can  be  made  in  your  year-to- 
year  rates  unless  rates  are  revised  on  this  form 
in  your  state.  You,  of  course,  may  drop  your 
policy  at  any  time. 

How  Executive  Fund  gives  you  these 
low  group  rates 

These  rates  are  based  on  the  official  New 
York  Statutory  Table  of  Minimum  Group 
Life  Renewable  Term  Gross  Premiums,  the 
basis  for  most  group  life  insurance  in  the  U.S. 
And,  because  we  only  insure  people  in  nor- 
mal, everyday  good  health,  these  rates  are 
actually  10%  lower  than  the  New  York  Statu- 
tory Table. 

Why  don't  other  companies  offer  group 
rates  to  individuals?  Because  they  use  sales- 
men—we don't.  By  enrolling  thousands  of  peo- 
ple at  one  time,  without  using  salesmen,  we 
cut  "sales  costs"—  one  of  the  largest  single 
items  of  expense  in  life  insurance.  By  using 
the  "honor  system"— by  eliminating  the  usual 
fuss  and  bother,  the  investigations  and  exam- 
inations—we have  cut  expenses  even  more.  For 
you,  it  all  adds  up  to  the  greatest  protection 
at  the  lowest  rates. 


How  Executive  Fund  gives  you  fast, 
friendly,  personal  service— 24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week 

Our  biggest  "plus"  is ..  .SERVICE!  The  Ex- 
ecutive Fund  National  Service  Center,  located 


in  the  middle  of  America,  in  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, serves  over  200,000  policyowners 
across  America  quickly  and  equally.  But,  most 
important,  you  will  receive  personal  service 
from  an  expertly  trained  Service  Counsellor 
familiar  with  your  account,  ready  to  help  you 
on  any  question  you  may  have  about  your 
policy.  All  you  do  is  call. 

You  have  our  assurance  that  you  will  get 
fast  service,  and  your  privacy  will  always  be 
respected  and  guarded.  You'll  receive  a  special 
telephone  number  to  call  "collect"  any  time, 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  from  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.  You  don't  have  to  write  letters  and 
wait  days  or  weeks  for  an  answer. 


Executive  Fund— Licensed  In  your  state- 
rated  "A  Plus  Excellent" 

Executive  Fund  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
licensed  in  your  own  state  and  regulated  by 
your  state  insurance  department.  Dunne's 
Insurance  Reports,  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  insurance  companies,  has  awarded 
Executive  Fund  its  highest  policyholders'  rat- 
ing: "A  Plus  Excellent." 

We  are  a  legal  reserve  company,  a  finan- 
cially sound  company  managed  by  highly  re- 
spected executives  with  many  years  of  insur- 
ance experience.  Above  all,  we  are  dedicated 
to  giving  you  the  best  life  insurance,  the  best 
service,  the  lowest  rates. 

Mail  your  enrollment  form  today— $1  No- 
Rlsk  Enrollment  Offer— Money-back 
guarantee— Qualify  without  red  tape 

If  you're  between  ages  18  through  55,  in  nor- 
mal, everyday  good  health  and  haven't  been 


turned  down  or  rated  up  by  other  companies, 
you  can  qualify  without  the  usual  red  tape. 

Simply  fill  out  your  enrollment  form  and 
mail  it  with  only  $1.00  for  your  first  month. 
As  soon  as  you  qualify,  we'll  send  your  policy 
(Annual  Renewable  Term  to  Age  65— Form 
318  Series)  and  you'll  be  covered  immediately. 
After  you  receive  your  policy,  if  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever  you  change  your  mind,  return 
it  within  30  days  and  we'll  promptly  refund 
your  dollar.  Of  course,  if  you  don't  qualify, 
your  dollar  will  be  returned  immediately. 


IMPORTANT  NOTE  FOR  YOUR 
WIFE  AND  COLLEGE- AGE  CHILD: 

You  already  know  why  your  wife  and 
college-age  children  should  enroll  dur- 
ing this  special  enrollment  period.  Sim- 
ply have  your  wife  or  college-age  child 
fill  out  and  sign  the  second  form.  Be 
sure  to  enclose  an  extra  dollar,  and 
we'll  do  the  rest. 


Your  rate  will  never  be  lower  than  it  is 
now.  So  it's  to  your  advantage  to  qualify  now 
during  this  special  enrollment.  But  you  could 
lose  out  by  waiting:  Health  conditions  often 
change  without  warning  and  could  affect  your 
qualifications.  So  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Executive  Fund  Group-Rate  Life  Plan— get 
the  extra  $10,000  life  insurance  you  need,  get 
your  low  group  rates,  get  your  first  month  for 
only  $1.00— mail  your  enrollment  form  today! 


One  of  these  forms  is  for  you— the  other  is  for  your  wife  or  college-age  child.  To  qualify  during 
this  special  enrollment,  simply  mail  Enrollment  Form  today,  with  $1.00  for  each  person,  to 
National  Service  Center,  3104  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131. 


SPECIAL  ENROLLMENT  PERIOD  EXPIRES 
MIDNIGHT,  JULY  12,  1970 
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A  Quick  Review  of  tiie  Executive  Fund  Group-Rate  Life  Plan 

12  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


1.  Why  do  I  need  more  life  insurance? 

Adding  up  all  your  life  insurance— personal 
and  group— chances  are  you  don't  have 
enough.  Experts  say:  "five  times  your  an- 
nual income"  is  absolutely  necessary  today. 

2.  Why  is  it  to  my  advantage  to  enroll  in  this 
plan? 

Because  that's  the  way  you  can  get  an  extra 
$10,000  at  low  group  rates  without  having 
to  join  any  group,  business  or  organization. 

3.  Why  don't  other  companies  offer  group 
rates  to  individuals? 

Because  they  use  salesmen— we  don't.  By 
making  it  possible  for  people  to  enroll  di- 
rectly, Executive  Fund  cuts  "sales  costs"— 
one  of  the  largest  expense  items.  Also,  by 
insuring  only  people  in  normal,  everyday 
good  health— we  are  actually  able  to  offer 
rates  10%  lower  than  the  official  New  York 
Statutory  Table  of  Minimum  Group  Life 
Renewable  Term  Gross  Premiums— the  table 
on  which  most  life  insurance  in  the  U.S.  is 
based.  And  your  first  month  is  an  even  lower 
rate-only  $1.00! 

4.  Will  I  get  service  when  I  need  it? 

Absolutely.  The  Executive  Fund  National 
Service  Center  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  serves 
policyowners  all  across  America  quickly 
and  equally.  Call  us  "collect"  from  any- 
where in  the  U.S.— any  time— your  Service 
Counsellor  will  always  be  ready  to  help  you 
on  any  question. 

5.  Can  I  change  my  policy  later  on? 

Yes.  You  can  convert  to  $10,000  of  any 
other  kind  of  life  policy,  other  than  term 
insurance,  without  any  qualifications.  You 


may  convert  any  time  within  the  first  five 
years  if  you  are  50  or  under  at  issue  date- 
one  year  less  for  each  year  over  50. 

6.  Can  I  drop  my  policy?  Can  you  drop  me? 

You  can  drop  your  policy  any  time.  We 
guarantee  right  up  to  age  65,  that  we  cannot 
individually  cancel  your  policy  for  any  rea- 
son. In  fact,  we  can't  decline  renewals  or 
change  rates  unless  we  do  so  on  all  policies 
(Form  318  Series)  in  your  entire  state. 

7.  Is  Executive  Fund  licensed  in  my  state? 

Yes.  We  are  licensed  and  regulated  by  your 
own  state  insurance  department.  And  we 
are  a  legal  reserve  company  managed  by 
experienced,  respected  executives  dedicated 
to  giving  you  the  best  insurance,  the  best 
service,  the  lowest  price.  Also  important, 
we  are  rated  "A  Plus  (Excellent)"  by 
Dunne's  Insurance  Reports. 

8.  How  much  do  I  pay? 

You  pay  only  $1.00  for  your  first  month. 
After  your  first  month,  you  pay  your  regu- 
lar rate  as  shown  in  the  chart  at  left.  (Wom- 
en's rates  are  even  lower  because,  on  the 
average,  they  live  three  years  longer  than 
men.  For  example,  a  woman,  35,  starts  at 
the  rate  shown  for  32.)  A  nominal  250 
charge  is  made  for  premiums  paid  other 
than  annually. 

9.  How  quickly  would  my  beneficiary  be 
paid? 

Immediately.  The  full  value  of  your  policy 
is  paid  as  soon  as  claim  forms  are  received 
and  verified  at  our  National  Service  Center. 
You  may  change  your  beneficiary  at  any 
time. 


10.  How  can  I  qualify?  My  wife?  My 
college-age  children? 

Simply  complete  the  short  form  at  the  right. 
You  must  be  between  ages  18  through  55, 
in  normal,  everyday  good  health,  and  not 
have  been  turned  down  or  rated  up  by  an- 
other company.  There's  no  "red  tape."  No 
one  will  call  on  you.  Use  the  extra  form 
to  enroll  your  wife  or  college-age  child. 

11.  Why  should  I  enroll  now? 

Because  your  rate  will  never  be  lower  than 
it  is  right  now.  Also,  since  conditions  of 
health  change  without  warning  and  could 
affect  your  qualifications,  you  should  mail 
your  enrollment  today! 

12.  Can  I  get  my  $1  back  if  I  change  my 
mind? 

Of  course.  Return  your  policy  within  30 
days  after  issue  date  and  your  dollar  will  be 
refunded.  If  you  don't  qualify,  your  dollar 
will  be  returned  immediately. 

EXECUTIVE 
FUND 

Life  Insurance 
Company 

National  Service  Center 

3104  Farnam  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 

A  Legal  Reserve  Company 


One  of  these  forms  is  for  you— the  other  is  for  your  wife  or  college-age  child.  To  qualify  during 
this  special  enrollment,  simply  mail  Enrollment  Form  today,  with  $1.00  for  each  person,  to 
National  Service  Center,  3104  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131. 


SPECIAL  ENROLLMENT  PERIOD  EXPIRES 
MIDNIGHT,  JULY  12, 1970 
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TWA  22- DAY  AIR  TOUR 


SOME  GROUPS  LIMITED  TO 

AMERICAN 
LEGION  MEMBERS 

AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 


PROFESSIONALLY-CONDUCTED 

COPENHAGEN— 2  NIGHTS 
BERLIN— 2  NIGHTS 
MADRID— 2  NIGHTS 
ROME— 3  NIGHTS 
VENICE— 2  NIGHTS 
LUCERNE— 2  NIGHTS 
PARIS— 3  NIGHTS 
LONDON— 2  NIGHTS 
IRELAND— 2  NIGHTS 
PLUS  1-DAY  SIDE  TRIP  TO  SWEDEN 
FULL  PRICE  $^9^60 


from  New  York 


Includes: 


all  transportation  to  and  from  Europe  and  be- 
tween all  above  European  cities  by  scheduled 
airlines  (no  long,  tiring  bus  or  train  rides), 
carefully  selected  hotels  (all  rooms  with  pri- 
vate bath),  baggage  handling,  tips,  transfers, 
service  charges,  sightseeing,  multi-lingual 
guides,  most  meals,  fulltime  professional  tour 
manager,  etc. 


MONTHLY  DEPARTURES 
FOR   NEXT  12  MONTHS 


SPECIAL 

POST-CONVENTION 

DEPARTURE 


TOUR  FOR  LEGIONNAIRES  VIA  TWA 

American  International  Tours  &  Travel,  Inc. 

612  Church  St.,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 
Please  send  itinerary  and  facts. 

Name   

Street   

City   State  ; 


CHOICE  DATES  FILLING  FAST 
FOR  FAST  ACTION 

PHONE  COLLECT  312  491-1740 


Do  This  If 

FALSE  TEETH 

Feel  Loose,  insecure 

Don't  be  so  afraid  that  your  false  teeth  will 
come  loose  or  drop  just  at  the  wrong  time.  For 
more  security  and  more  comfort,  just  sprinkle 
famous  FASTEETH  Denture  Adhesive  Powder 
on  your  plates.  FASTEETH  holds  dentures 
firmer  longer.  Makes  eating  easier.  FASTEETH 
Is  alkaline — won't  sour  under  dentures.  No 
gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste.  Dentures  that  fit 
are  essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  reg- 
ularly. Get  FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


g  ibeoTAX  CONSULTANTi 


mi  ted 

earn  11 
}  home 


gTO\\ 


profession 
fees  in  dignified  full 
-office  business  preparing  income 
tax  returns  during  busy  lax  season.  Many  operate 
profitable  Business  Tax  Service  with  steady  monthly 
fees  of  S10-S~)0.  No  buukki'fping  experience  neces- 
sary. We  trjiin  you  at  home  and  help  you  start. 
Licensed  by  N.Y.  ^duration  Dep't.  No  agent  ■will  call. 
Write  for  free  literature.  Accredited  Member  National 
Home  Study  Council.   Veteran  Approved. 

NATIONAL  TAX  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Monsey  17UB  N.  Y.  10952 


TABLE  &  CHAIR  CATALOG  FROMl 

MONROE 

Buy  quality  ban-  1 
quet  equipment  1 
at  direct  -  from-  m 
Sk     Jl  \      factory  prices.  M 

1^    >1  WRITE  TODAY!  jOm 

Sg|^  THEMONROETABLECO. 

fMa\.  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  ^BVB 


HOW  SCIENCE  OUTRUNS  THE  LAW 

 (Continued  from  page  28)  


but  law  did  not  become  involved  until 
1946,  when  three  General  Electric  Com- 
pany scientists  successfully  "seeded"  a 
cloud  to  induce  it  to  release  its  water. 
Within  a  few  years  the  practice  became 
so  common  that  disputes  arose  over  who 
took  whose  clouds,  and  what  to  do  when 
one  party  wants  sunshine  and  the  other 
wants  rain.  Law's  answers  are  clear  but 
contradictory.  For  instance,  rights  in 
New  York  are  exactly  the  opposite  of 
those  enjoyed  in  Texas. 

In  the  spring  of  1950,  with  New  York 
reservoirs  perilously  low,  the  city  in  des- 
peration hired  a  cloud-seeding  firm  to 
extract  rain  from  clouds  over  the  Cats- 
kil!  Mountains,  most  of  which  are  in 
the  city's  watershed.  But  this  is  also  a 
resort  area,  and  rain  is  bad  for  the  re- 
sort business.  So  in  May  a  special  term 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  heard  a  test 
case  entitled  Ben.  J.  Sliit.'iky  et  al,  Co- 
partners Doing  Business  under  the  Name 
of  Nevele  Country  Club  v.  City  of  New 
York.  The  club  demanded  that  cloud- 
seeding  be  stopped  at  once,  pointing  out 
that  its  property  still  included  everything 
above  its  land  except  for  the  people's 
right  to  fly  through  the  air.  Clouds  were 
a  part  of  that  property.  Surely,  the  club 
said,  law  would  not  allow  the  city  to  use 
a  man's  own  clouds  to  ruin  his  business. 

Judge  Ferdinand  Pecora,  who  heard 
the  case,  ruled  that  the  city  could  do  just 
that.  As  to  the  club's  claim  to  ownership, 
he  decreed  that  "they  clearly  have  no 
vested  property  rights  in  the  clouds  or 
the  moisture  therein."  He  added:  "This 
court  will  not  protect  a  possible  private 
injury  at  the  expense  of  a  positive  public 
advantage,"  a  reason  often  given  for  al- 
lowing governments  to  do  things  citizens 
may  not.  Neither  the  courts  nor  the  legis- 
lators of  the  state  have  contradicted  this 
opinion,  so  it  is  still  the  law  of  New 
York. 

NINE  YEARS  LATER  the  Tcxas  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  issued  an  exactly  op- 
posite decision.  This  time  farmers  in  the 
rich,  irrigated  lands  of  Pecos  County 
were  sending  cloud-seeding  planes  to 
break  up  hailstorms  that  damaged  crops. 
The  storms  originated  in  the  mountains 
of  Jeff  Davis  County,  so  the  seeders  flew 
there  in  the  public  air  and  sprayed  chem- 
icals that,  according  to  the  ranchers  in 
the  hills,  dried  up  both  hail  and  rain. 
The  ranchers  sued  to  stop  the  operation. 
They  offered  the  same  argument  that  the 
resort  owners  in  New  York  had  offered, 
that  a  man  still  held  title  to  everything  up 
to  the  sky  except  the  public's  right  to 
fly  through  it.  In  an  unsigned  opinion, 
the  three  judges  agreed  with  the  ranchers. 

"We  believe,"  they  wrote,  "that  un- 
der our  own  system  of  government,  the 
landowner  is  entitled  to  such  precipita- 
tion as  nature  deigns  to  bestow." 


Since  then,  at  least  22  states  have 
avoided  confronting  the  differences  in 
the  two  decisions  by  enacting  laws  to 
regulate  attempts  to  change  the  weather. 
Some  require  licenses,  given  only  after 
a  showing  of  skill  and  financial  respon- 
sibility. Some  license  anyone  who  ap- 
plies and  pays  a  fee.  Others  require  re- 
ports, or  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  equipment  used  for  rain- 
making,  or  authorize  no  one  except  pub- 
lic bodies  such  as  municipalities  or  water 
districts  to  try  it. 

Those  rainmakers  who  have  testified 
in  courts  have  been  closed-lipped  about 
their  achievements.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing since  most  of  the  lawsuits  have  been 
brought  by  flood  victims  who  com- 
plained that  cloud-seeders  made  too 
much  rain.  The  law  has  held  that  in  order 
to  collect,  the  complainants  must  prove 
two  facts.  One  is  that  the  cloud-seeder 
and  not  nature  actually  brought  on  the 
excessive  rain.  The  other  proof  required 
is  that  the  cloud-seeder  was  also  reckless 
or  should  have  known  he  was  likely  to 
cause  damage  by  producing  so  much 
rain.  This  proof  was  lacking  in  any  of  the 
cases  heard.  Men  are  not  that  good  at 
changing  the  weather. 

When  they  do  learn  how  to  control  it 
completely,  Congress  undoubtedly  will 
take  over  all  regulation.  Since  1 95 1 ,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  talked  about 
such  laws,  set  up  study  committees  and 
authorized  research.  Meanwhile,  watch- 
ing the  various  state  efforts  is  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  on  Weather 
Control,  one  of  whose  functions  is  to 
figure  out  which  seem  to  work  best. 

Some  sort  of  international  control  will 
also  be  needed  to  prevent  weather 
changes  that  might  benefit  one  country 
while  damaging  one  or  more  other  na- 
tions. For  instance,  a  perfected  atomic 
breeder  reactor  might  make  it  possible 
to  melt  the  Arctic  ice  pack  with  the  idea 
of  warming  up  a  northern  clime,  and 
tempt  some  nation  to  try  it.  Yet  scientists 
aren't  too  sure  but  that  open  Arctic 
waters  create  ice  ages  by  vastly  increas- 
ing northern  snowfalls. 

Such  hazards  suggest  that  the  best 
weather  control  may  be  to  keep  things 
pretty  much  the  way  they  are.  Then  law 
would  restrict  science  to  using  its  dis- 
coveries mainly  to  prevent  catastrophes 
such  as  breaking  up  hurricanes  before 
they  do  any  damage,  or  spacing  out  man- 
caused  rain  and  snow  to  avoid  droughts, 
floods  and  traffic  tie-ups.  Both  national 
and  international  law  would  resist  let- 
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FIGHT  CANCER 

WITH  A 

CHECKUP  7  CHECK 


ting  any  person,  company  or  country 
start  anything  of  which  the  end  cannot 
be  clearly  predicted. 

The  law  has  always  hesitated  to  step 
in  and  stop  something  just  becau^Se  some- 
one was  afraid  of  future  harm  from  it. 
Prophets  of  doom  are  sometimes  right 
and  more  often  wrong,  and  the  law  pre- 
fers to  base  its  rules  more  on  experience 
than  on  fears.  But  atomic  energy  created 
a  new  kettle  of  fish,  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  some  of  the  possible  events  to 
be  feared. 

In  1961,  the  Supreme  Court  consented 
to  hear  a  case  based  only  on  fears  and 
speculation.  A  nuclear  power  plant  to 
be  operated  with  a  pilot  "breeder  reactor" 
was  licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  be  built  halfway  between 
Detroit  and  Toledo.  Three  labor  unions, 
expressing  the  fears  common  to  the  2 
million  people  in  the  area,  sued  to  have 
the  building  permit  revoked  until  safe 
operations  could  be  assured.  (The  AEC 
had  expressed  doubts  of  absolute  safety, 
but  the  defense  said  they  were  only  build- 
ing, it,  not  operating  it  yet.) 

THE  UNIONS,  having  sued  out  of  fear, 
added  the  speculation  that  once  $80 
million  had  been  spent  to  build  the  plant 
it  was  a  sure  thing  that  it  would  be  oper- 
ated. That's  not  strong  legal  argument, 
but  atomic  energy  puts  a  new  dimension 
to  such  questions. 

The  AEC  turned  the  unions  down,  but 
by  a  two-to-one  vote  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  ordered  the  permit  cancelled. 
The  licensee  took  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  a  majority  OK'd  the  per- 
mit, though  two  justices  thought  that 
construction  should  be  forbidden  until 
safety  was  assured.  It  was  in  this  case 
that  the  majority  said  that  for  all  they 
knew,  the  safety  problems  would  be 
solved,  possibly  in  the  "very  act  of  con- 
struction." 

The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  argued 
from  either  side.  The  plant  was  built  and 
suffered  such  a  serious  atomic  accident 
that  it  had  a  "melt  down"  and  hasn't  been 
operated  since.  Was  it  "dangerous"  be- 
cause a  runaway  accident  nearly  hap- 
pened, or  "safe"  because  the  operators 
were  able  to  shut  it  off? 

More  collisions  between  advancing 
technology  and  law  are  in  the  making. 
Some  experts  are  giving  thought  to  traffic 
rules  and  communication  rights  when 
men  begin  shuttling  about  among  the 
stars.  Others  are  concerning  themselves 
with  the  public's  right  to  know  and  the  in- 
dividual's right  of  privacy  as  electronic 
devices  are  perfected  to  record  on  tape 
everything  a  man  does  or  says  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  And  some  legal 
minds  are  focusing  on  the  new  field  of 
law  brought  into  being  by  computers.  If 
history  is  any  guide,  these  and  other 
scientific  innovations  will  bend  law  and 
be  bent  by  it.  the  end 


Haband's  AUTHENTIC  GENUINE 


U.S.  NAVY  LAST 

In  Du  Font's 

COR^M 

non-leather  J  poromeric 


And  the  HIGH  SHINE,  Plain  Toe 

Military 
Strap 

NEW 
PRICE 
SHOES 


by  Mail! 


Genuine  Leather  Sole 
STRAIGHT  RUBBER  HEEL 
Goodyear  Welt  Construction 

(Same  Proven  U.S.  NAVY  LAST 
You've  Known  For  Years.) 


AMAZING  CORfAM" 
IS  YOUR  SIZE  ON  THIS  CHART? 


poromeric 
UPPERS 


It's  about  time  somebody  updated  the 
comfortable  U.S.  Navy  Last  shoe  to  present- 
day  styling.  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO  CHANGE 
IN  THE  WONDERFUL  FULL  SUPPORT  FIT 
OR  FEEL.  NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  FAMOUS 
U.S.  NAVY  LAST  COMFORT! 

'e  have  added: 
better-than-leather 
never-need-a-shine 
Corfam®  uppers 
New  Style 

Military  Strap 
Model 


»H 

10 

10H 

W 

n 

■ 

■ 

■1 

■1 

- 
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New 
Antiqued" 
Brown 
Oxford 


Choose  either  style:  New  Strap  Model 
or  Regulation  Oxford  with  Laces! 

This  is  a  good  way  to  fight  rising  costs! 
Here  are  EXTRAORDINARY  SAVINGS 
on  what  many  men  are  unhappily  paying 
for  their  shoes.  We  feature  perfect  com- 
fortable fit,  sturdy  leather  sole,  waterproof 
Goodyear  welt  construction,  cushion 
rubber  heel,  deluxe  inside  linings,  fine 
American  craftsmanship,  the  works! 
THE  ONE,  THE  ONLY,  "CORFAM®" 


You  have  seen  Du  Pont's  wonderful 
Corfam®  advertised  in  the  finest  brands 
of  shoes  in  the  country.  At  all  kinds  of 
prices  from  $15  to  $30  to  $50  A  PAIR! 
But  no  one  has  ever  offered  vou  this 
nnmhinatinn  of  Cnrfam(P)  poromeric 
uppers.  U.S.  Navy  Last  construction,  and 
New  1970  style  and  colors!!  AND  — 
LOOK  AT  THIS  UNEXPECTED  PRICE: 


ANTIQUE  BROWN 


BE  READY,  FRIEND, 
TO  BE  DELIGHTED!! 

Haband  Company  is  one  of 
America's  very  largest  shoe  retailers 
selling  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pairs  of  men's  New  Price  Shoes 
direct  to  men  in  every  city  and 
town  in  .America  and  we  sell  exclu- 
sively by  U.S.  Mail!  We  would  be 
delighted  to  introduce  ourselves  to 
you  by  sending  these  Corfam  Navy 
Last  Shoes  ON  APPROVAL  FOR 
YOUR  AT  HOME  INSPECTION. 
Your  remittance  will  he  refunded 
immediately  and  in  full  if  you  do 
not  choose  to  wear  them  when 

President 


I  lO 

only  ■ 


95  CORjAM' 

poromeric  uppers 

U.S.  NAVY  LAST 


[TuSE  THIS  EASY  ORDER  FORM  AND  TAKE  A  QUICK  LOOK  SEE 

HABAND  COMPANY 


265  North  9th  Street 
Paterson,  N.J.  07508 

Dept.  AL-7 

Sirs:  Please  rush  my  Corfam® 
U.S.  Navy  Last  shoes  at  once.  My 
remittance  of  $  is  enclosed, 

and  will  be  refunded  if  I  do  not 
want  to  wear  the  shoes. 


Style 

How 
Many 

What 
Size 

What 
Width 

BLACK 
OXFORD 

with  laces 

NEW  BLACK 
MILITARY 
STRAP 

ANTIQUED 
Brown  Oxford 

with  laces 

Name  . 
Street  , 


City  . 

State 

Du  Pont 


ZIP 
CODE 


CORf\M 

poromeric  uppers 

U.S.  NAVY  LAST 


only 


12 


YOUR 

CHOICE 


2prs. 
24.95 


of 

STYLES 
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A  Legion  Post  Puts  On  A  Stamp  Show 


One  of  the  most  unique  projects  of  an 
American  Legion  post  is  the  annual 
stamp  show  of  Adam  Plewacki  Post  799, 
in  Buffalo,  N,Y.  Among  stamp  collectors 
and  dealers,  it  ranks  among  the  major 
yearly  philatelic  expositions  in  the  coun- 
try, while  in  its  western  New  York  area 
it  is  the  principal  philatelic  event  of  that 
region. 

At  this  year's  show,  held  from  March 
20  to  22,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  set  up  a 
booth  that  sold  about  $5,000  worth  of 
stamps,  while  the  United  Nations  Postal 
Administration  disposed  of  $4,049 
worth  of  its  special  stamps  at  a  UN 
booth  and  provided  official  UN  cancella- 
tions. There  were  about  16,400  visitors, 
while  36  U.S.  and  Canadian  stamp  or 
coin  dealers  had  exhibits.  It  is  a  coinci- 
dence that  Congressman  Thaddeus  J. 


there  this  year,  and  credited  Post  799 
with  initiating  legislation  to  permit  the 
reproduction  of  U.S.  stamps  in  color. 
Myron  F.  Blakeney,  Buffalo  Postmaster, 
and  Buffalo  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita 
joined  Dulski  and  a  host  of  Legion,  civic 
and  postal  authorities  in  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  this  year's  show. 

The  Plewacki  post  is  the  largest  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  in  New  York  State,  the 
tenth  largest  in  the  country,  and  has  a 
large  Polish-American  membership.  The 
post's  stamp  club  is  an  exhibitor  itself, 
sells  its  own  collectors'  items,  and  makes 
a  modest  $400  or  so  which  supports  the 
show  and  leaves  something  over  for  post 
projects. 

While  no  admission  is  charged,  the 
club  sells  special  covers  and  cachets, 
some  of  which  include  American  Legion 


Stamp  and  coin  show  at  Post  799,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  drew  16,400  visitors  in  three  days.  Above:  three  of  the  post-designed  covers. 


UN  Post  Office  sold  $4,049  worth  of  stamps. 


Dulski,  Chairman  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  is  a 
member  of  Post  799.  The  post  had  its 
own  stamp  club  years  ago,  and  it  has 
been  14  years  since  the  stamp  club  pre- 
vailed upon  the  post  to  host  its  annual 
philatelic  exposition.  Rep.  Dulski  was 
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themes.  The  theme  of  the  whole  show 
this  year  was  the  Legion  Nat'l  Cmdr's 
theme:  Unity  and  Service  for  America. 

For  readers  who  may  be  interested, 
the  U.S.A.  covers,  with  an  appropriate 
stamp  cancelled  at  the  show,  and  un- 
addressed,  are  available  while  they  last 
at  35  cents  each.  All  covers  receive  the 
special  U.S.  Post  Office  Exhibition  Sta- 
tion cancellation.  Send  a  letter  of  request 
with  a  return,  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  Post  799  Stamp  Society, 
c/o  Frank  Modzelewski.  385  Paderew- 
ski  Dr.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14212. 

Among  those  attending  were  Legion 
County  Cmdr  Henry  A.  Vogt  and  Post 
799  Cmdr  John  H.  Roberts.  Leading  in 
prayer  was  Rev.  Raymond  J.  Kozlowski, 
Dep't  and  Post  799  Chaplain. 

The  National  Award  given  to  a  per- 
son judged  to  have  advanced  greatly  the 

NE  1970 


hobby  of  philately  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Virginia  Brizendine.  former  director  of 
the  Div.  of  Philately.  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  formerly  Exec.  Sec'y  to  the  Citizens 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Post- 
master General. 

Much  of  the  interest  in  the  show  was 
in  the  contests,  in  many  categories,  the 
displays  of  which  filled  the  hall.  Head 
Judge  was  Wadim  DeBodisco.  a  Buffalo 
engineer  who  escaped  from  Russia  with 
the  clothes  on  his  back  and  a  satchel  full 
of  postage  stamps. 

Dr.  Matt  Gajewski  is  president  of  the 
Post  799  Stamp  Society,  John  Nash  is 
vice  president,  Francis  Modzelewski, 
treasurer,  and  Harry  Kwandranc,  secre- 
tary. Chairman  of  the  1970  show  was 
Stanley  Keane.  Directors  were  Arthur 
Koscinski,  Henry  Skibinski,  Mel  Stach- 
ura,  William  Crick,  and  Theo.  Skotnicki. 


How  to  get  rich 


How  can  you  get  rich  some  day?  Make 
a  hit  record  ...  a  killing  on  the  stock 
market  ...  or  invent  a  gadget  like 
the  hula  hoop? 

For  most  of  us,  these  are  just  dreams. 
But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
that  there  is  a  way  to  get  rich — possibly 
only  one  sure  way?  Most  fortunes,  as 
you  know,  are  made  by  people  who  own 
their  own  business. 

Perhaps  you've  thought  of  starting  a 
small  business  of  your  own  ...  a 
franchised  drive-in,  or  maybe  a  service 
business.  Trouble  is,  you  need  $10,000 
to  $15,000  to  get  started  and  even  then 
it's  a  gamble — with  slim  chance  of  ever 
making  really  big  money. 

But  there  is  one  business  which  could 
make  you  rich — almost  overnight!  And 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  you  can  start  on  a 
shoestring  during  your  spare  time,  even 
while  holding  your  regular  job. 

Cash  by  Mail 

The  business  is  Mail  Order — and  it's 
fabulous!  Come  up  with  a  'hot'  new 
item  ...  and  WHAM! 

It  strikes  like  a  bolt  of  lightning! 

Suddenly,  you  are  deluged  with  cash 
orders  from  all  over  the  country  .  .  . 
MORE  MONEY  than  you  could  ever 
make  in  a  lifetime! 

Like  the  Vermont  dealer  who  ran  one 
ad  in  Sports  Afield  Magazine.  His  ad 
pulled  22,000  orders— over  A  HALF 
MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  CASH! 

There  is  no  other  business  where  you 
can  make  a  fortune  so  quickly! 

•  A  beginner  from  Newark,  N.J.  ran 
his  first  small  ad  in  House  Beautiful — 
offering  an  auto  clothes  rack.  Business 
Week  reported  that  his  ad  brought  in 
$5,000  in  orders.  By  the  end  of  his  first 
year  in  Mail  Order,  he  had  grossed 
over  $100,000! 

•  Another  beginner — a  lawyer  from  the 
midwest,  sold  an  idea  by  mail  to  fisher- 
man. Specialty  Salesman  Magazine  re- 
veals, "he  made  $70,000  the  first  three 
months!" 


Proof 


It's  a  fascinating  business!  Running  ads 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  .  .  . 
mailing  gift  catalogs  .  .  .  getting  cash 
orders  in  your  daily  mail — steady  as 
clockwork. 

There  is  no  other  business  where  you 
can  start  on  a  shoestring  and  pyramid 
your  profits — without  investing  in  mer- 
chandise! One  husband  and  wife  mail 
order  team  took  in  $40,000  selling  one 
item.  They  obtained  FREE  ads  in  na- 
tional magazines  .  .  .  didn't  invest  a 
cent  in  merchandise,  and  even  got  the 
supplier  to  ship  all  orders  for  them! 

These  exceptional  cases  are  absolute 
proof  that  you  can  get  rich  in  your  own 
Mail  Order  business.  Very  rich.  Even 
a  U.S.  Gov.  Report  stated:  "A  nvunber 
of  one-man  Mail  Order  enterprises 
make  up  to  $50,000!" 

Pick  up  any  magazine.  Notice  how 
the  same  mail  order  ads  are  repeated 


.  month  after  month?  That's  con- 
crete proof!  You  know  those  ads 
wouldn't  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again — unless  they  were  bringing  in  big 
cash  profits  to  their  owners. 

The  Secret 

The  secret  of  getting  rich  in  Mail  Order 
lies  in  financial  leverage.  It's  a  little- 
known,  almost  secret  method — ^using 
other  people's  capital  to  make  money 
for  you! 

You  can  get  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  in  big  national 
magazines — without  investing  your  own 
money!  And  you  don't  have  to  write  a 
single  ad.  Tested  and  proven  ads  are 
prepared  for  you  by  experts.  Reinvest 
the  profits  from  your  first  successful  ad 
— to  get  more,  larger  ads,  and  the  prof- 
its begin  to  snowball!  It's  like  building 
a  chain  of  stores  .  .  each  new  store 
puts  more  money  in  your  pocket. 

You  mail  out  beautiful  catalogs  which 
offer  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  fine, 
quality  gifts — yet  you  don't  invest  one 


The  thrill  of  receiving  money  in  your  mail  is 
one  you'll  never  tire  of! 

cent  of  your  own  money  in  merchan- 
dise! Your  catalogs  are  printed  with 
your  name  and  address,  so  all  orders 
come  to  you.  Everything  is  "drop- 
shipped"  for  you,  and  there's  up  to 
100%  mark-up!  You  pocket  the  cash 
profits  inunediately — even  before  the 
orders  are  shipped  to  your  customers! 

Repeat  orders  alone,  just  from  mail- 
ing catalogs,  could  bring  you  a  steady 
income  for  the  rest  of  your  life! 

Yes,  Mail  Order  is  the  fastest-grow- 
ing, most  profitable  business  in  Amer- 


Rush  Coupon  for 

FREE  BOOK! 


ica!  And  now,  with  more  people  moving 
to  the  suburbs  .  .  .  the  population  ex- 
plosion .  .  .  and  the  expanding  teenage 
market  ...  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the 
BIGGEST  BOOM  in  Mail  Order  his- 
tory! 

Now,  with  the  help  and  backing  of 
Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Mont- 
vale,  N.J.,  you  can  follow  the  same 
proven  steps  to  Mail  Order  success — 
using  the  'secret'  of  financial  leverage! 

Start  Now 

We  supply  you  with  beautiful  gift  cata- 
logs throughout  the  year.  All  products 
are  dropshipped  for  you,  with  up  to 
100%  mark-up!  You  get  free  samples 
of  top-selling  mail  order  items,  plus 
monthly  trade  reports  on  'hot'  new 
products  .  .  .  tested,  successful  ads  are 
sent  to  you  monthly.  You  get  advertis- 
ing directories,  postal  laws,  complete 
courses,  expert  guidance — EVERY- 
THING you  need  to  practically  guaran- 
tee YOUR  SUCCESS.  Why?  Because 
our  business  depends  upon  your  suc- 
cess. It's  mutually  profitable! 

A  recent  feature  article  in  Income 
Opportunities  Magazine  stated,  "Mail 
Order  Associates  Inc.,  offers  the  most 
comprehensive  Mail  Order  program 
ever  offered  to  beginners."  They  go  on 
to  say,  "This  could  be  the  opportunity 
you've  been  looking  for.  A  chance  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  little- 
known  business  which  we  believe  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  new  boom." 


Free 


Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  Dept.  275 
Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645 

Please  rush  complete  details  on  your  Mail  Order  Program.  I 
understand  everything  is  free  and  there  is  absolutely  no  obliga- 
tion. I  am  over  21 . 


We  are  now  accepting  a  limited  number 
of  charter  members  in  our  new  Mail 
Order  Program.  No  previous  experience 
is  required  but  you  must  be  over  21. 

If  you  are  sincerely  interested  in 
starting  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own  ...  if  you  can  see  the  tremendous 
advantages  which  Mail  Order  offers 
.  .  .  then  ACT  NOW! 

Mail  the  coupon  today,  or  simply 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card. No  salesman  will  call.  We  will 
send  you  a  free  book — gift  catalog,  re- 
prints of  feature  articles,  plus  complete 
facts  about  our  program.  Write  to: 

Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  Dept.  275 
Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645 


plus  reprints  of 
Mail  Order 
articles  -^.''^ 

i 


Name   

Address   

City   State. 


Zip 
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BURIAL 
INSURANCE 

Leave  your  loved  ones  a 
cash  estate  .  .  .  not  a  pile  of 

bills  Up    to  $2,000 

policy   to   age   80  ...  .  $1,000 

policy  to  age  85  

No  salesman  will  call  on  you 
....  Money  Back  Guarantee 
....  For  FREE  details  write 
Crown  Life  of  Illinois,  203 
N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
lUmois,  Dept.  3027 


Nowi  from  England,  _ 
sleek  modern  support  wiihoul  any 
letal  parts,  gives  complete  body  freedom, 
allows  instant  pad  adjustment.  You  put  the  pad 
Mhere  you  need  it!  Lets  you  forget  nagging  truss 
chafing.  A  real  scientific  breakthrough  in  comfort, 
control  and  peace  of  mind.  Neat,  perfect  fitting, 
hygienic,  -  the  modern  method.  SO-DAY  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  Send  for  full  details. 
SURGICAL  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.,  Dept.  33 
Box  24,  900  Chestnut  St.,  Somerdale,  N..J  08083 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


— ^     SELL  Union  Label 

^OK  MATCHES 

\^^^    EVERYDAY  IS  PAYDAY 

Be  your  own  boss.  Earn  steady  year  'round  in- 
come —  full  or  part  time.  Show  the  finest, 
most  complete  line.  Every  business  everywhere 
a  prospect.  Big  demand  —  big  repeat  orders. 
Sure-fire  selling  kit  —  colorful,  complete  catalog 
make  selling  easy.  Write  today  -v/e'll  reply  by 
return  mail.  Start  making  more  money  NOW! 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  COMPANY 

Dept.  A570    7  5  28  S.  Greenwood,  Chicago  60619 


mi  imm 


FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  Mcpherson,  inc 

BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA,  33614 


CATALOG  ^T^BLES! 

•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE  FURNITURE  I 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING  FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS  CHAIRS" 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


Shipping  Points  —  PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


ONLY  WAY  OUT  OF  POLLUTION 

 (Continued  from  page  12)  


tend  to  their  neighborhood  problems. 
But  they  are  paralyzed  by  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  and  control  in  City  Hall 
when  it  comes  to  each  neighborhood 
doing  for  itself  what  any  small  town  can 
do  for  itself. 

Why  not  reconstitute  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  big  cities  by  giving  them 
the  means,  authority  and  responsibility 
(and  with  that,  the  pride)  to  handle 
every  local  service  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  handle?  The  question  isn't  aca- 
demic. No  two  things  so  characterize 
what  we  call  "the  plight  of  the  cities" 
as  (1)  the  helplessness  of  City  Hall  be- 
cause it  is  so  many  layers  and  miles  away 
from  each  of  its  thousands  of  neighbor- 
hoods, and  (2)  the  inability  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods to  "blow  their  own  noses"  be- 
cause City  Hall  insists  on  keeping  all  the 
handkerchiefs. 

Earlier  1  proposed  a  neighborhood 
garbage  recycling  system,  to  collect  and 
dispose  of  all  the  glass  and  metal  for 
industrial  re-use  and  burn  the  rest  to 
give  needed  heat  right  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  would  be  interesting  to  see  an 
"urban  renewal"  project  that  not  only 
tried  out  such  a  garbage  system,  but  tried 
it  out  as  a  human  system  too — by  letting 
the  neighborhood  run  it  through  its  own 
elected  authorities,  its  own  energy,  its 
own  brainpower  and  its  own  pride.  If  it 
worked,  the  cities  could  eventually  cut 
their  garbage  departments  down  to  al- 
most nothing  and  be  rid  of  a  burden  that 
now  suffocates  them  and  us. 

Suppose  one  of  the  many  government 
projects   for  which   we   have  already 


"I  have  to  turn  you  down,  Jim,  for 
your  own  good — I've  noticed  bor- 
rowing damages  your  memory." 


THK  .VIMKKItA.N  LfXilO.N  M.VGAZINt 


An  important 

reason for 
buying  Bonds 
when  youVe  young 

is  for 
when  you^re  old. 


Someday  you're  going  to  retire. 

Let's  hope  you're  ready. 

Let's  hope  that  you  won't  be  living  off 
your  children. 

Let's  hope  you'll  have  more  to  live  on, 
and  for,  than  Social  Security. 

Let's  hope  you'll  be  self-sufficient,  able 
to  grow  old  with  dignity,  respected  by 
others  and  able  to  keep  your  own  chin  up. 

Let's  hope  you're  planning  for  tomor- 
row. 

Regardless  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
your  other  assets,  you  have  to  start  with 
a  nest  egg,  a  kitty,  something  in  the  sock 
you  can  always  depend  on. 

One  way  you  can  do  this  most  pain- 
lessly is  by  participating  in  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  where  you  work  or  the  Bond- 
a-Month  Plan  where  you  bank. 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds  now  pay  5%  in- 
terest when  held  to  maturity  of  5  years, 
10  months  (4%  the  first  year^  thereafter 
5.20%  to  maturity).  That's  the  highest 
rate  ever. 

Let's  not  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow. 
Let's  p/an  on  it. 


■wesgi'&W'yss.'aiSiissi 


^  SERIES E 


Bonds  are  safe.  If  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed, 
we  replace  them.  When  needed,  they  can  be  ^ 
cashed  at  your  bank.  Tax  may  be  deferred 


until  redemption.  And  always  remember,      ^    -  '^^JP 


Bond^  are  a  proud  way  to  save. 


Take  stodc  in  America. 

With  higher  paying  US  Savings  Bonds. 


i  The  Advcrlising  Council. 
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shown  a  disposition  to  spend  money 
should  raze  the  center  block  of  a  square 
of  nine  residential  blocks,  and  let  it 
serve  as  the  neighborhood  center  for  the 
eight  surrounding  blocks.  Let  the  neigh- 
borhood elect  its  own  officials  and  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  above-ground  central 
area — make  it  a  park,  playground  or 
whatever  the  people  who  live  there  de- 
cide. Even  grow  some  trees,  maybe.  Be- 
low-ground suppose  we  install  a  central 
garbage  collection,  sorting  and  process- 
ing system  for  all  eight  surrounding 
blocks — and  the  central  heating  system 
for  all  eight  blocks.  Let  the  neighbor- 
hood clean  its  own  streets,  burn  its  own 
burnable  garbage  and  trash  in  its  heating 
system,  and  dispose  of  its  waste  metal 


and  glass  for  recycling.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  residents  would  go  crying 
on  TV  for  the  mayor  to  come  to  their 
rescue,  or  would  refuse  to  pick  up  their 
own  rat-infested  litter  if  the  means,  the 
responsibility,  the  authority  and  a  place 
to  put  it  were  theirs.  For  if  they  were 
given  their  neighborhood  back,  they 
should  also  get  back  their  initiative,  their 
pride  and  their  identity  with  their  own 
community  that  was  stolen  from  them 
way  back  when  City  Hall  first  mistakenly 
thought  it  could  nursemaid  every  least 
detail  of  their  lives. 

This  is  certainly  worth  trying,  for  it 
just  might  help  redeem  people  whom  we 
are  wasting  quite  as  much  as  trash  that 
we  can  find  no  place  for.        the  end 


The  American  Legion's  Pollution  Position 


Resolution  317,  combining  Resolution 
317  originating  in  Minnesota  and  Reso- 
lution 177  originating  in  Pennsylvania, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  51st  Na- 
tional Convention,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Au- 
gust 27,  1969,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Convention  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

WHEREAS,  Our  water,  our  air,  and  our 
land  resources  are  being  systematically 
destroyed  by  the  increasing  amount  of 
pollutants  and  pollution,  and 

WHEREAS,  Because  of  some  technolog- 
ical advancements  and  scientific  devel- 
opments the  types,  amounts  and  toxicity 
of  the  pollutants  being  discharged  onto 
our  land,  dumped  into  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  injected  into  our  atmosphere 
are  increasing  at  alarming  rates,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  continuous  assault  to 
and  insult  of  the  natural  resources  which 
belong  to  all  the  people  are  rapidly  de- 
teriorating the  environment,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  American  Legion  has 
always  inculcated  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  state  and  nation,  and  believes  and 
strongly  defends  man's  right  to  clean  air, 
pure  potable  non-toxic  water,  and  uncon- 
taminated  soil,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  American  Legion  be- 
lieves in  the  conservation  of  man's  en- 
vironment, Now  Therefore,  Be  It 

RESOLVED,  By  The  American  Legion 
in  National  Convention  assembled  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  August  26,  27,  28,  1969,  that 
our  immediate  objective  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  environment  for  our  posterity 
through  the  abatement,  control  and  elimi- 
nation of  pollution,  and  Be  It 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  action  be 
taken  to  meike  The  American  Legion  Pol- 
lution Elimination  Objective  a  part  of  our 
goverrunent's  national  policy  and  thereby 
preserve  our  heritage  to  our  posterity,  and 
Be  It 

FINALLY  RESOLVED,  That  The 
American  Legion  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  initiate  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  entire  pollution  problem  as  it 
exists  throughout  the  United  States. 

Resolution  28,  entitled  "Air,  Land  and 
Water  Pollution,"  originating  in  Mary- 
land, adopted  by  The  American  Legion 


National  Executive  Committee.  Oct.  8, 
1969,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

WHEREAS,  Pollution  of  air,  land  and 
water  has  become  a  menace  in  the  United 
States,  second  only  to  war,  and  must  be 
immediately  and  drastically  checked; 
Now,  Therefore,  Be  It 

RESOLVED,  By  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  The  American  Legion  in 
regular  meeting  assembled  in  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  on  October  8-9,  1969,  that 
public  and  vigorous  support  by  all  Ameri- 
can Legion  Departments  and  National 
Headquarters  be  given  to  government 
and  civic  efforts  towards  winning  the  cru- 
cial battle  against  pollution  throughout 
our  once  fair  Nation. 

Comment  on  pollution  by  American 
Legion  Child  Welfare  Commission  bul- 
letin. April  1970: 

Pollution  of  our  environment  has  be- 
come one  of  this  Nation's  most  pressing 
problems.  Since  the  founding  of  our  land, 
there  seemingly  has  never  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  preserve  and  maintain  our 
environment — water,  air  and  land.  We 
have  been  on  a  collision  course  for  these 
many,  many  years.  We  are  approaching 
the  day  of  reckoning.  We  must  begin  the 
long  difficult  road  back  and  restore  our 
environment  to  a  more  healthful  and  liva- 
ble estate. 

Briefly,  the  magnitude  of  the  pollution 
problem  can  be  brought  into  focus  by 
these  examples,  as  told  by  the  First  Na- 
tional Congress  on  Optimum  Population 
and  Environment: 

1.  Total  supply  of  fresh  water  in  the 
United  States  is  1100  billion  gallons  per 
day  but  we  put  889  billion  gallons  per 
day  of  waste  and  polluted  waters  back 
into  our  lakes  and  streams. 

2.  Some  143  million  tons  of  smoke  and 
noxious  fumes  are  poured  into  the  air 
each  year. 

3.  Seven  million  wrecked  autos,  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  waste  paper,  48  billion  tin 
cans,  26  billion  bottles  and  jars,  three  bil- 
lion tons  of  waste  rock  and  mill  tailings 
and  50  trillion  gallons  of  hot  water  a  year 
add  to  our  environmental  pollution. 

This  problem  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
all  Americans  must  roll  up  their  sleeves, 
do  their  bit  and  make  our  country  the 
beautiful  country  that  it  should  be. 


NOW  YOU  CAN 


1,000  BY  MAIL! 


ON  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY!  It's  true!  You  can 
get  money  for  any  good  purpose,  by  mail!  If  you 
are  steadily  employed,  your  signature  is  all  it 
takes  to  get  tfie  cash  you  need. 
No  endorsers,  no  personal  interviews,  no  agent 
will  call.  You  get  fast,  personal  service.  Every- 
ttiing  handled  entirely  by  mailt  Strictly  confiden- 
tial. No  obligation.  Details  mailed  fast  in  plain 
envelope.  Fill  out  coupon  below.  Mail  today  to: 
WORLD  FINANCE  CO.,  620  Symes  BIdg.. 
Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

r—  I 

WORLD  FINANCE  COMPANY.  Dept  KW-0432 
620  Symes  BIdg  .  Denver,  Colo  80202 


LEARN 


^^|MEAT  CUTTIN 


8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
ith  security  i 
at  business.  Hij^  pay.  full-time  jobs- 
HAVE     A     PROFITABI^     MARKET  OF 
YOUR  OWN!  Time  payment  plan 
able.  Diploma  given.    Job  help.  Thou- 
;  of  successful  graduates.  OUR  46th 
YEAR!  Send  now  for  biff  new  illustrated 
FREE   cataloff.   No  obligation.   G.I.  Approved. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-31,  Toledo,  Ohio  43604 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
ulcers,  swelling,  itx:h,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in* 
huries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
[guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

llOO  W.  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago,  lit.  60AI0 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spore  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  —  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  Nq.A-6   and  free  bonus  offer. 


fBr^^^v^  Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

fl^P^G.P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  10314 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 


47  7  PIECES— 3  COMPLETE 
FISHING  OUTFITS  OFFER 

SEE  INSIDE  OF  BACK  COVER 
You  May  Order  From  This  Coupon 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 


NIRESK  DISCOUNT  SALES        DEPT.  FO-142 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60606 
ORDER  TODAY!  If  you're  not  100%  pleased  we'll 
refund  your  full  purchase  price  promptly. 
YOU  KEEP  2  FREE  TACKLE  BOXES  REGARDLESS! 

Please  rush           411  pes.  3  Complete  Fishing  Sets 

NAME   

ADDRESS   

CITY   STATE   ZIP  

n  I   enclose  $12.95   plus  $1.00  for   postage  & 
handling. 

□  Ship  C.O.D.   I  will   pay  CCD.   charges  & 
postage. 

To  Canodo:  $14.95  including  Postage  &  Duty 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Training  A  Puppy 


PETS  HAVE  BOOMED  into  a  $3,000,000,000- 
a-year  business  that  is  still  growing.  The 
American  Kennel  Club  estimates  that  about 
2,100,000  pedigreed  puppies  are  born  an- 
nually, but  this  isn't  the  entire  dog-popula- 
tion explosion;  add  to  it  an  at  least  equal 
number  of  mongrel  puppies,  most  of  which 
also  find  happy  homes.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  adding  a  new  puppy  to  your  household, 
consider  these  tips  from  breeders. 

Never  hoist  a  small  puppy  by  its  legs  or 
the  scnifT  of  its  neck:  it  might  injure  him. 
Lift  him  by  placing  one  hand  under  his 
chest,  the  other  under  his  stomach.  Realize 
that  his  greatest  dangers  are  drafts,  stair- 
ways and  other  dogs.  Drafts  lead  to  colds 
and  then  to  more  serious  problems.  Puppies 
tumble  down  stairs  and  break  bones.  Other 
dogs  can  infect  them  with  disease.  A  puppy 
usually  will  relieve  himself  just  after  awak- 
ening in  the  morning,  and  after  each  meal: 
provide  newspapers  for  the  occasion.  When 
renewing  the  papers,  add  a  sheet  of  the  pre- 
vious batch  to  the  new  ones  to  retain  the 
scent.  If  a  new  puppy  cries  at  night,  don't 
coddle  or  baby  him:  put  a  loud,  ticking  clock 
near  his  bed.  or  a  small  radio  tuned  to  soft 
music.  The  sound  will  soothe  him.  As  soon 
as  possible,  make  an  appointment  with  a  vet 
to  give  your  puppy  a  general  health  inspec- 
tion and  shots,  if  he  hasn't  already  had 
them. 

A  puppy  loves  to  play,  but  don't  rough- 
house  with  him:  by  forcing  him  to  defend 
himself,  it  teaches  him  to  bite.  No  tug-of- 
war,  either:  it  not  only  damages  his  teeth, 
but  also  teaches  him  what  fun  it  is  to  tug 
on  anything,  including  drapes,  a  tablecloth 
or  your  pants  leg.  Let  him  chew  on  a  leather 
bone,  but  never  an  old  shoe  or  someday  he 
may  pick  one  of  your  good  shoes.  If  he 
chews  furniture,  there's  an  aerosol  spray 
available  that  will  discourage  that.  And 


don't  encourage  him  to  jump  up  on  you; 
instead,  bend  down  to  his  level  when  you 
want  to  pat  him  or  greet  him.  This  avoids 
the  bouncing  yo-yo  type  of  activity  that  so 
easily  develops. 

Important  in  disciplining  a  puppy,  caution 
breeders,  is  never  to  strike  him  in  anger, 
and  never  to  punish  him  unless  you  calcli 
him  in  the  acl!  For  example,  if  your  dog 
fails  to  come  when  called,  don't  spank  him 
when  he  finally  does;  he'll  think  you're  pun- 
ishing him  for  coming.  Teach  a  puppy  the 
command,  ""No!"  at  an  early  age.  Emphasize 
it  by  slapping  your  leg  or  a  table  top  with 
a  rolled-up  newspaper:  the  sharp  sound  will 
persuade  him  you  mean  business. 

SOFT  BAIT,  such  as  catfish  bait,  is  hard 
to  keep  on  a  hook,  but  Cleo  Sturm  of  Clear- 
field, Iowa,  has  solved  the  problem  with  a 
spring  from  the  innards  of  a  ball-point  pen. 
The  spring  is  placed  over  the  hook's  shank 
and  the  bait  is  pressed  into  it.  When  a  fish 
grabs  it,  the  spring  slides  up  out  of  the  way. 

ELECTRIC  FISHING  motors  from 
Shakespeare,  let  you  work  a  shoreline 
without  a  whisper.  Super  606  ($125)  has 
three  forward  speeds,  reverse  switch,  night 
light,  on-off  switch  on  tiller.  Motors  run  as 
long  as  12  hours  on  6  or  12-volt  recharge- 
able batteries,  fit  boats  up  to  18  footers. 
Other  models:  $75  and  $100.  For  brochure: 
Shakespeare  Co.,  Dept.  90201,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

OUTSIDE  SHOWER  or  extra  dressing- 
room  can  be  made  from  a  shower  curtain 
and  a  kid's  hula  hoop,  reports  Clare 
Markey  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.  Snap  the  metal 
hooks  through  the  curtain  grommets  and 
then  over  the  hoop,  hang  hoop  from  a  con- 


venient tree  limb.  For  shower-water  con- 
tainer, use  a  canvas  bag  made  just  for  this 
purpose  and  available  at  sport  stores. 

MAKE  a  deepwater  trolling  lure  from 
your  metal  fish  stringer,  writes  Roily  Ank- 
rom  of  Shubert.  Neb.  Tie  a  flashing  spoon 
or  large  spinner  in  the  front,  and  a  large 
treble  hook  at  the  end,  leaving  all  the  links 
in  place.  It  works  as  well  as  most  of  the 
long  trolling  rigs,  especially  on  lake  trout. 

ALWAYS  CARRY  a  box  of  baking  soda 
in  your  camping  gear,  advises  G.  Steinmyer 
of  Denver.  Colorado.  It's  a  fire  extinguisher 
in  an  emergency,  made  into  a  paste  it's 
first-aid  for  insect  bites,  and  if  the  camp 
cook  gives  you  indiuestion,  it  provides  re- 
lief. 

PLASTIC  LURES  are  great  fish-takers,  but 
when  wet,  or  standing  in  the  hot  sun.  they 
tend  to  stick  to  your  tackle-box  tray  and 
to  other  lures.  The  remedy,  advises  Dave 
Fucio  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  is  to  keep  them  in 
a  small  plastic  such  as  a  Baggie.  Then  they 
can  t  gum  up  anything  except  each  other. 

FAMOUS  fire  starter  for  fireplaces  was  a 
type  called  a  "Cape  Cod"  lighter.  John  La- 
Point  of  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y.  tells  how 
to  make  one.  Put  a  stifl'  wire  handle  on  a 
piece  of  brick  the  size  of  a  fist;  keep  the 
brick  soaking  in  kerosene.  To  light  the  fire- 
place, place  the  brick  under  the  wood  and 
light  it;  it  will  burn  long  enough  to  start 
the  logs. 

PLASTIC  LID  from  a  two-pound  coft'ee 
can  will  just  fit  the  bottom  of  a  Coleman 
lantern,  advises  Ben  Gorvey.  Jr.  of  Denver. 
Col.  It  provides  storage  space  for  extra 
mantles  and  the  special  lantern  wrench.  It 
will  also  provide  a  non-skid  base  for  the 
lantern. 

YOUR  CAR'S  wheel  cover,  if  it's  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  hub  cap.  has  almost  as 
many  uses  as  your  old  GI  helmet,  we're 
told  by  Jay  Stanley  of  Chicago.  111.  In  an 
emergency  you  can  carry  water  in  it.  wash 
in  it.  even  cook  in  it.  Shovel  snow  with  it. 
too. 

A  CROCHET  HOOK  is  a  handy  item  for 
a  fisherman  who  does  a  lot  of  bait-casting, 
reports  Ed  Letchman.  Post  134.  Home- 
v,ood,  Ala.  There's  nothing  like  it  for  pick- 
ing apart  the  old  "bird's  nest"  when  your 
reel  backlashes. 

TO  GIVE  your  bass  and  pike  lures  real 
flutter  that'll  charm  the  lunkers.  add  to  the 
rear  hook  a  strip  cut  from  a  piece  of 
chamois,  recommends  Bruno  Zivatkauskas 
of  Chicago.  111.  It's  very  soft  and  supple 
when  wet  and  waves  with  the  slightest  mo- 
tion. Soak  it  in  fish  oil  first  and  you'll  have 
a  sure  fish  killer. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
S5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1343  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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■ssSHOPPER 


BRILLIANTE  GEMS.  Sparkling,  man-made 
gems  available  in  14-K  white  gold  with 
tapered  baguettes.  Rings  above  priced  as 
follows:  7-car.  round  Tiffany:  $221,  5-car. 
Pear  Shape:  $168,  3-car.  Marquise:  $115, 
6-car.  Emerald  cut:  $195.  Free  ring  size 
chart  catalog.  Regent  Lapidary  Co.,  Dept. 
ALP6,  511  E.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10009. 


READING  GLASSES.  Magnifying  lenses  aid 
those  over  40  who  have  difficulty  reading 
and  doing  close  work.  Not  Rx;  not  for 
astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  Stylish  amber 
eyeglass  frames;  10-day  home  trial.  To 
order  send  name,  address,  age,  sex,  $4  a 
pair,  ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept. 
AL-6,  Rochelle,  III.  61068. 


QUICKTRIM,  new  hair  trimmer,  cuts, 
shapes,  tapers  as  it  combs.  Removes  hair 
from  arms  and  legs  too.  Safe  &  easy  to 
use,  7"  long.  Light-weight,  can  be  used 
at  home,  in  the  office  or  while  traveling. 
Use  any  double-edge  razor  blade.  Only 
$1.59  (2  for  $2.98)  ppd.  Rose-Lee,  Dept. 
AFP-2,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801. 


ALL-PURPOSE  KNIFE  for  hunting,  fishing 
&  all  around  use.  Opens  quickly.  Locks 
into  position.  Not  a  switchblade.  Imported 
steel  blade  is  honed  to  razor  edge.  Safety 
finger  guard.  10  years  guar.  Only  $1.88 
ppd,  add  270  postage  &  handling.  30-day 
free  trial.  Midwest  Knife  Co.,  9043  S. West- 
ern Ave.,  Dept.  V-1657,  Chicago,  III.  60620. 


REECE  FAMOUS 

FEATHER-LIGHT 

SHOWER  & 
REACH 
SANDALS 


•  Pure  rubber  sole. 

•  Stretch  Naugahyde 
Uppers.  •  Durable, 
long-wearing,  comfort- 
able, washable.  •  Helps 
prevent  slipping  on  wet 
floors.  •  Keeps  you  away 
from  athlete's  foot.  •  No  odor. 

•  For  gym,  clubs,  beach, 
hospitals,  travel  and  home. 

•  American-made,  not  Japanese. 


postpaid  & 
guaranteed 

Specify  Men's, 
Women's  or  Children's 
Small,  Medium  or  Large 

ORDER  DIRECT 

Send  cash,  check  or  M  0. 


REECE 
SHOE  CO. 

Depi  A 

Columbus.  Nebr,  68601 


BLOW  YOURSELF 

UP  TO  POSTER  SIZE 

2x3 


[7;^5o 

3x4  Ft.  —  $7.50 
lVix2  Ft.  —  $3.50 

Send  any  black  and  white 
or  color  photo,  polaroid 
print  or  magazine  photo. 
A  great  Gift  Idea  ...  A  splendid  Gag  . . .  ideal 
room  decoration  . . .  perfect  for  parties.  Poster 
rolled  and  mailed  in  sturdy  tube. 

Your  original  returned  undamaged.  Add  50c  for 
postage  and  handling  for  EACH  item  ordered. 
Send  check,  or  M.O.       C  n  o.)  To: 

Photo  Poster,  Dept.  AL67,  210  E.  23  St.,  N.  Y.  10010 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  ser- 
vice to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 
Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num- 
ber along  with  your  address. 


^    Electronic  Miracle  Turns 
Your  House  Wiring  Into 

JUMBO  TV 
ANTENNA 


Only 


$198 

ilv  "  ^P.f 


Now  you  can  bring  in  every 
channel  in  your  area  sharp 
and  clear  without  installing 
an  expensive  outdoor  antenna  or 
using  unsightly  "rabbit  ears."  This 
simple  little  invention  does  the  trick. 
You  attach  it  easily  and  quickly  to  your  TV  set, 
then  plug  it  into  wall  outlet.  Uses  no  current 
at  all  .  .  .  makes  your  home  wiring  a  huge  an- 
tenna for  super  reception.  Great  for  FM  radios, 
too.  Instruction  included. 

Send  check  or  MO.  No  CCD's.  21-Day  Money  Bach  Guarantee 
RARftI  AY  "ePt-  67-F,  170-30  Jamaica  Ave. 
DHnULHI  Jamaica,  NY  11432  . 


STOP  EYEGLASSES 
from  r///>A//K^ 

No  need  to  push-up  ever-sliding  glasses!  EAR- 
LOKS  keep  glasses  snug-fitting.  Soft  elastic  tabs 
stretch  over  ends  of  ear  pieces.  Fit  all  plastic 
frames  (men,  women,  children).  Do  not  confuse 
with  other  kinds  of  ineffective  devices  that  claim 
to  eliminate  slipping.  Only  genuine,  patented 
EAR-LOKS  are  guaranteed  to  stop  glasses  from 
sliding.  Invisible.  Comfortable.  59?  a  pair,  2 
pairs  $1.00,  by  return  mail  postpaid.  No.  C.O.D. 
DORSAY  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  A-4 
200  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


Goodbye  RUPTURE  Misery 

COMFO-TRUSS  gives  amazing,  instant  relief  from  dis- 
comfort of  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Patented,  Weighs 
3V2  oz.  Body  belt  of  soft,  perforated  for-coolness  foam 
rubber.  No  laces,  no  snaps  —  quick,  one-buckle  adjust- 
ment. Foam  rubber  pad.  Washable.  Right,  Left,  $5.98; 
double,  $6.98 — plus  35c  postage.  Send  measurement 
around  lower  abdomen  to  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-6DC. 
809  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  84105. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivatoi- 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  ces.spool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.95 ;  full 
year's  supply  only  $7.00  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS.  AL-6 

P.O.    Box    1103,    Minneapolis,    Minnesota,  55440 


COSMETIC  GLOVES 

FOR  GARDENING 

with   NATURAL  Lanolin 

"Genuine  Sheepskin" 
Eliminates  roughness  of 
hands  caused  by  other 
gloves. 


Perfect  for  gardening  or  heavy  industrial  worl<, 
satisfactory  for  fine  worl<. 
You'll  want  to  do  garden  worl<  just  to  wear 
them.  Stays  soft  and  pliable,  even  after  being 
wet.  $3.95  pair,  two  or  more  pair  $3.50  each. 
Quality  made  in  U.S.A.  Mal<e  excellent  gifts. 
State  size,  small,  medium,  large,  (men  or 
women's)  Send  to:  AMERICAN  GLOVES,  BOX  8, 
MONTPELIER,  IND.  47359 


AMERICAN  GLOVES 

Box  8,  Montpelier,  Indiana  47359 

Dear  Sir; 

Please  send  me  pair  of  genuine 

sheepsl<in  gloves.  Enclosed  is  a  (checl<, 

cash,  money  order)  for  $  

  name 

  address 

 city 

size  zip 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"I  prefer  the  original  colors  of  our  flag!" 

THK  AMKFMCAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


GOOD  TRAINING  PAYS  OFF 

Slim  and  Johnny,  Maine  loggers,  were  dismayed  when  the>  heard  that 
Shm's  city  cousins  (female)  planned  to  pay  them  a  long  visit.  However, 
they  received  them  hospitably  and  had  an  excellent  supper  readv.  After- 
ward the  guests  offered  to  wash  the  dishes. 

•Naw.  we  never  do  dishes."  said  Slim.  He  sauntered  to  the  door,  whistled, 
and  in  rushed  six  hounds.  Leaping  onto  the  table  thev  enthusia.stically 
began  polishing  the  nailed-down  tin  plates. 

"Slim's  cousins  left  early  the  next  morning,"  |ohnny  later  reported  coni- 
|>lacentlv.  It  was  hard  work  training  those  hounds-and  liarder  work 
breaking  tluin— but  it  sure  was  worth  it." 

Hi  NRv  E.  Lkaho 


PACKAGE  DEAL 
The  way  inflation  is  running  now,  old 
folks  can  file  for  Social  Security  and 
bankruptcy  at  the  same  time. 

Will  Conwav 

MY  WIFE  IS  A  REAL  MOTHER 

She  ties  their  laces,  combs  their  hair, 
Blows  theii  little  noses 
Such  automatic  dailv  (asks, 
Motherhood  imposes. 
I  guess  she  needs  a  holiday, 
And  time  lo  put  her  feel  up. 
When  out  at  dinner  slie  proceeds 
To  turn  and  cut  my  meat  up. 

NATALir  Ro(;i;rs 

AMATEUR'S  SMACKER 
Blunderbuss:  Poorly  administered  kiss. 

Shannon  Fife 

LANGUAGE  LESSON 
Proper  English 
Doesn't  always  make  sense; 
But  imperfect  pasis 
Make  fiUiires  tense. 

R.  M.  ^^'Al.sll 

HONEY  BUGS 
Bumble  bees:  Petal  pushers. 

Raymomi  J.  Cmkoia 

VINTAGE  YEARS 

In  younger  days  I  laughed  at  di  aili 
And  kicked  life  in  the  pants. 
But  older  now  I  guard  eacli  breath 
And  rarely  take  a  chance. 
It  kind  of  puzzles  me  a  bit: 
Why  is  it  I  should  care? 
The  bottle's  empty,  isn't  it? 
Aha!  That's  my  affair! 

Li.ovD  .SroNi 

YOU  KNOW  IT! 
Middle  -age  is  when,  if  the  eyes  say  .yes- 
yes,  it's  a  no-no. 

Bill  CIoplland 


"SOME  HELP  ..." 
Brother:  "I  thought  I  told  you  not  to  tell  Mom  how  late  I  came  in 
last  night." 

Sister:  "I  didn't  tell  her.  I  just  told  her  I  was  too  busy  setting  the 
breakfast  table  to  notice  the  time." 

Lucille  J.  Goodvear 


TRADING  GAME 

There  was  a  friendly  little  card  game  in  a  suburban  house  one  night 
and  chiring  the  cour.se  of  the  evening  the  hostess  showed  off  her  new 
mink  jacket.  "That  looks  like  a  very  expensive  garment,"  said  the  husband 
of  one  of  the  guests  to  the  host  while  they  were  mixing  drinks  in  the  kitchen. 
"Must  have  .set  you  back  a  few  bucks." 

•You  might  say  wc  got  it  on  a  trade-in,"  said  the  host. 

"What  did  you  trade  for  it?"  asked  the  guest. 

'Our  old  bank  account,"  was  the  sad  reply. 

Dan  Bennett 


".  .  .  that  was  no  time  to  tell  him  you  got 
an  'A'  on  your  report  card  ..." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 
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SELECTED  FOR  YOU  B¥  EXPERTS.  This  choio?  fish-getting  tackle,  used  by  experts,  con- 
tains nationally  popular  brands.  Each  item  carefully  chosen — everything  you  need 
for  all  types  of  fishing.  Deadly  lures  that  are  ail  time  favorites.  A  veteran  angler  or  an 
occasional  fisheiTnan  can-  be  proud  of  this  precision-built  kit.  You  can  go  fishing  at 
once.  Compare!  You  will  not  find  a  bargain  like  this  anywhere. 

LOOK!  YOU  GET  EVERYTHING  SHOWN.  Syper  "88"  Spincast  Reel  •  Comet  X3C  Bait  Cast 
Reel  •  Argosy  Direct  Drive  Trolling  Reel  ♦  5  ft.  2  pc.  Fiber  Glass  Spin  Cast  Rod  •  4  ft.  Fiber 
Gloss  Bait  Cast  Rod  •  Vh  ft.  Fiber  Glass  Trolling  Rod  •  6  ft.  2  section  Bamboo  Pole  and  25 
ft.  Bank  Line  •  66  proven  Deadly  Lures  •  5  pc.  Furnished  Line  •  2  Floating  Tackle  Boxes  with 
removable  trays  •  Fish  Knife  and  Sheath  •  28  pc.  Popping  Lure  Kit  •  Dip  Net,  Stringer,  Split 
Shot,  Clincher  Sinkers,  Snap  Swivels,  Assorted  Hooks,  Snelled  Hooks,  3  Plastic  Floats,  6—3 
way  Swivels,  6  Snaps,  12-36"  Leader  Strands  {8#  Test),  and  complete  instructions.  41 1  pieces  in  all. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 


NIRESK  DISCOUNT  SALES  DEPT.  FO-142 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60606 

ORDER  TODAY!  If  you're  not  100%  pleased  we'll 
refund  your  full  purchase  price  promptly. 

YOU  KEEP  2  FREE  TACKLE  BOXES  REGARDLESS! 
Please  rush__  4 1 1  pes.  3  Complete  Fishing  Sets 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  .  STATE  ZIP  


NIRESK  DISCOUNT  SALES 


A  DIVISION  OF 
NIRESK  INO. 


I 


CHICAGO  60606  l_ 


□  I  enclose  $1  2.95  plus  $1 .00  (or  postoge  &  handling. 

□  Ship  CCD.  I  will  poy  CCD,  chorges  &  postage. 
To  Canada:  $14.95  including  Pottage  t  Duly 


For  additional  coupon  turn  to  page  53 


'  A  touch  of  Turkish 
turns  on  taste. 

Turns  it  on  smooth. 

CameFs  got  it. 

Get  it. 

Start  walking. 


Fd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camels  ^ 
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